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Using  six  television  commercials  of  roll-out  brands  of  beer,  this  exploratory  study 
investigated  how  brand  advertising  contributes  to  success  in  the  market  place  Through 
content  analysis,  the  researcher  compared  advertising  content  of  successful  brands  with 
that  of  less-successful  brands.  Three  major  elements  of  creative  strategy  were  analyzed: 
main  message  strategy,  the  executional  variables,  and  leadership  traits.  Hypotheses  were 

brands  as  measured  by  sales  and  market  share. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  significant  executional  variables  which  differentiated 
brand  messages.  The  elements  concerning  the  information  of  a brand,  the  superiority  of 
the  product,  and  its  innovation  had  a positive  effect  on  commercial  messages. 


Certain  leadership  traits  were  found  to  differentiate  the  success  of  brands.  These 


traits  included  knowledge,  strength  of  conviction,  and  fluency  of  speech.  They 
represented  the  credibility  of  brands. 

Message  strategies  failed  to  support  the  hypothesis.  Neither  did  main  message 
categories  nor  message  subcategories  significantly  make  a difference  in  these  television 
commercials. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  advertising  of  new  brands  must  combine  both 
meaningful  content  and  brilliant  creative  execution.  Meaningful  content  is  demonstrated 
by  the  superiority,  innovation,  and  features  of  the  product,  while  execution  is  portrayed  by 
attention  getting  devices,  advertising  appeals,  and  credibility. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Since  "(b]rands  are  the  real  capital  of  business"  (Kapferer,  1992,  p.  3),  they  need 
to  be  managed,  nurtured,  and  controlled.  Too  often,  the  brand  message  to  customers  is 
weak,  confitsed,  irrelevant,  or,  worst  of  all,  indistinguishable  from  competitor  offerings 
(Aaker,  1996). 

Problems  of  communicating  brand  messages  arise  because  some  marketers  do  not 
understand  what  “brand"  really  means  and  what  it  really  does.  According  to  Farquhar 
(1989),  a brand  is  not  a product  A product  is  something  that  offers  a functional  benefit. 
A brand  is  a name,  symbol,  design,  or  mark  which  enhances  the  value  of  a product 
beyond  its  functional  purpose.  Russell  and  Lane  (1990)  explain: 

A product  is  manufactured;  a brand  is  created.  A product  may  be  changed  over 
time,  but  the  brand  remains.  A brand  exists  only  in  and  through  communication 
The  communication  of  the  brand  proclaims  its  singular  and  durable  identity,  its 
territory  as  a brand  It  is  therefore  not  sufficient  for  a brand  to  promote  a 
motivating  quality  of  the  product,  for  another  product  can  always  equal  or  copy  it. 
The  brand  must  be  distinct  from  its  competition.  In  fact,  it  is  the  competition  that 
helps  form  the  brand's  identity.  A brand  is  a memory  bank  carrying  all  its 
history,  which  constitutes  its  accumulated  capital  (p.  59). 


Strong  brands  are  the  result  of  long-term  management  (Aaker,  1996;  Anantachart. 
1995,  Kapferer,  1992).  "Companies  must  have  long  invested  in  their  products, 


a good  relationship  with  consumers"  (Anantachart,  1995,  p.  23).  According  to  Farquhar 
(1989),  a major  factor  involved  in  the  concept  of  brand  management  is  the  time  sequence. 


Managing  a brand  raises  three  critical  questions.  How  do  you  build  a strong  brand?  How 
do  you  sustain  that  brand  overtime?  How  can  you  expand  a business  by  leveraging  your 

The  Brand  Concept  Management  (BCM)  proposed  by  Park,  Jaworski,  and 
Maclnnis  ( 1986)  offers  a process  for  managing  a brand.  This  framework  consists  of 
sequential  stages  of  selecting,  introducing,  elaborating,  and  fortifying  the  brand  image. 
Park  et  al.  (1986)  suggest  that  a brand  image  is  the  understanding  consumers  derive  from 
the  total  set  of  brand-related  activities  of  the  firm.  Once  a brand  has  generated  a 
consistent  image,  it  becomes  a strong  brand.  They  add  that  communication  strategy 
implemented  by  the  marketer  must  enable  consumers  to  understand  a brand  image  in  the 
introductory  stage  The  strategy  must  make  consumers  perceive  the  value  of  the  brand  in 
the  elaboration  stage.  Finally,  it  must  be  able  to  transfer  the  brand  value  and  image  to 
other  products  produced  by  the  firms  in  the  fortification  stage. 

All  marketing  communications  should  be  devoted  to  the  brand  building  activities 
and  contribute  to  the  long-term  investment  in  the  reputation  of  the  brand  (Biel,  1993). 
Advertising,  as  part  of  Integrating  Marketing  Communications  (IMC)  tools,  can  play  a 
major  role  in  creating,  building,  or  maintaining  a long-term  image  for  a brand.  Cobb- 
Walgron,  Ruble,  and  Donthu  (1995)  point  out  that  advertising  can  generate  brand 
awareness  and  increase  the  probability  that  the  product  will  be  included  in  the 
consumer's  evoked  sets.  Advertising  adds  value  to  brands  and  influences  how  consumers 
view  the  product. 


i introductory  stage,  an  image  of  a brand  must  be  established.  Advertising's 


role  in  this  stage  is  to  make  people  aware  of  the  newly  introduced  brand  and  to 
communicate  its  benefits  to  prospective  buyers. 

The  primary  purpose  of  advertising  in  the  elaboration  stage  is  to  communicate  the 
brand  differentiation  and/or  adjustment  of  the  product  to  the  consumer  Another  goal  is 
to  foster  brand  associations  so  they  will  create  a positive  consumer's  attitude  that  will 
then  become  a link  to  a brand  (Aaker,  1991). 

In  the  fortification  stage,  the  important  role  of  advertising  is  to  transfer  value  of 
the  already-known  brands  to  brand  extensions  and  reinforce  the  image  of  the  “mother 

The  introductory  stage  is  a critical  period.  The  brand  image  created  in  this  stage 
must  be  extended  easily  and  logically  during  the  subsequent  stages.  Marketers  must  plan 
how  the  brand  can  be  used  as  a platform  for  new  products  and  extensions. 

Since  the  role  of  advertising  planning  leads  directly  to  the  development  of 
creative  strategy,  advertising  messages  are  a part  of  the  management  of  a brand. 
According  to  Moriarty  (1991),  several  branding  elements  such  as  distinctive  brand 
names,  clever  phrases  and  catch  words,  riveting  visuals,  and  brand  characters  and 
symbols  are  used  to  anchor  the  brand  in  memory.  These  elements  can  be  communicated 
in  advertising  messages.  The  visuals,  words  and  characters  combine  to  create  a brand 
image  or  brand  personality.  Over  time  these  elements  build  brand  equity,  which  refer  to 
the  value  of  the  ownership  of  the  brand  concept.  Ultimately  this  builds  share  of  market 
and  sales- the  bottom-line  results  of  linking  certain  values  with  specific  products  and 
services  (Moriarty,  1991) 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  how  brand  advertising  contributes  to 


success  in  the  BCM  introduction  stage.  T 
variables  in  television  advettising  messages  used  in  successtul  roll-out  brands  Because 
decisions  regarding  advertising  tone,  manner,  and  strategy  are  not  made  in  a vacuum 
(Davis,  1997),  the  results  will  be  usefiil  in  planning  advertising  for  the  introduction  of 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Leo  Burnett  (as  cited  in  Parente  et  al.,  1996.  p.  162)  said,  “if  you  want  to  be 
difTcrent,  you  can  come  down  in  the  morning  with  a sock  in  your  mouth."  It  is  easy  to  be 
different  in  advertising,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  being  different  and  on  strategy  at  the  same 
time.  The  key  to  an  effective  creative  idea  is  to  have  it  be  both  unique  and  on  strategy 
(Parente  et  al.,  1996,  pp.  162-163). 

It  is  widely  believed  that  creative  strategy  "holds  a veto  power”  (Engel,  Warshaw, 
& Kinnear,  1983,  p.  3 19)  over  the  potential  effectiveness  of  an  advertising  campaign. 
Nevertheless,  there  can  never  be  a single  answer  to  the  question  “How  does  advertising 
work?"  because  advertising,  as  an  idea,  is  as  wide  and  varied  as  the  rational  and 
emotional  concept.  The  typologies  of  creative  strategies  which  exist  also  vary  from 
simple,  useful  ones  for  describing  the  general  nature  of  messages,  to  more  elaborate 
schemes  detailing  specific  differences  among  messages  (Corstjens,  1990). 

The  term  "creative  strategy"  has  been  also  defined  in  various  ways  in  advertising 
literature.  According  to  Rossiter  and  Percy  (1987),  creativity  in  advertising  is  largely  a 
matter  of  selecting  stimuli  in  advertisements  that  will  have  a high  probability  of  being 
processed  correctly  by  the  decision  makers  so  that  they  will  produce  the  required 
communication  effects.  From  a management  perspective,  Frazer  (1983)  concurs: 

Creative  strategy  is  a policy  or  guiding  principle  which  specifies  the  general 
nature  and  character  of  messages  to  be  designed.  Strategy  states  the  means 
selected  to  achieve  the  desired  audience  effect  over  the  term  of  the  campaign  (p. 
36). 


Frazer  (1983)  adds  that  creative  strategy  is  most  often  the  job  of  agency  creative 
people  to  formulate  and  execute  advertisements.  At  the  managerial  level,  it  is  important 
to  envision  and  evaluate  message  policy.  Frazer  believes  that  the  advertising  strategy  sets 
the  tone,  which  other  promotional  elements  follow.  Elements  such  as  sales  promotion  are 
employed  to  buttress  and  invigorate  the  creative  strategy  of  advertising. 

Although  the  meaning  of  creative  strategy  has  been  defined  in  different  ways,  the 
two  concepts  of  main  messages  and  method  of  presentation  are  predominantly  embodied 
in  a notion  of  creative  strategy  adhered  to  by  most  researchers.  In  this  sense,  creative 
strategy  copes  with  what  is  said  in  advertisements  as  well  as  how  it  is  said.  Creative 
strategy  consists  of  message  content  and  execution  (Ray,  1980;  Shimp  & DeLozier, 

Although  there  are  some  arguments  about  the  weightiness  of  message  content  and 
execution,  Aaker,  Batra,  and  Myers  (1996,  p.  458)  state  that  “both  (message  content  and 
execution]  are  necessary— a message  must  be  both  on  strategy  in  terms  of ‘what’  it  is 
communicating  and  highly  creative  in  ‘how'  it  communicates  that  message.  Thus,  the 
best  advertising  combines  both  meaningful  content  and  brilliant  creative  execution." 


Moriarty  (1991,  p.  31)  suggests  that  “(i]n  order  to  do  advertising  that  works,  it  is 
helpful  to  understand  how  advertising  works  and  that  is . . . [to  understand]  the 
psychology  of  advertising."  Advertisers  and  researchers  should  understand  advertising 
effects  and  consumer  processing  in  order  to  develop  advertising  that  works. 


According  lo  Rossiter  and  Percy  (1987,  p.  2 14),  processing  refers  to  "immediate 
responses  lo  elements  of  advertisement  that  occur  during  exposure  to  the  ad.  Appropriate 
processing  responses  have  to  occur  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  communication 
effects,  which  are  enduring  responses  associated  with  the  brand"  Favorable  attitude 
toward  the  ad  can  lead  to  brand  attitude.  As  a result,  it  can  lead  to  other  behavioral 
advertising  variables  such  as  intent  to  purchase  or  loyalty. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Hierarchy  of  Effects  Model,  Involvement 
concept.  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of  attitude  change,  and  Integrative  models  are 
reviewed  in  order  to  understand  how  a consumer  processes  the  persuasive  messages.  The 
implications  of  consumer  processing  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  creative  strategies  are 
also  discussed. 

Hierarchy  of  Effects  Model 

Lavidge  and  Stiener  (1961)  propound  the  Hierarchy  of  Effects  model,  which 
explains  the  long-term  effects  of  advertising.  The  model  consists  of  a sequence  of  mental 
and  response  stages  which  an  audience  member  is  supposed  to  experience  during  a 
communication  program  (Ray,  1973).  According  to  Lavidge  and  Stiener  (1961),  ultimate 
consumers  normally  do  not  switch  from  disinterested  individuals  to  convinced  purchasers 
in  one  instantaneous  step.  Rather,  they  approach  the  ultimate  purchase  through  a process 
or  series  of  steps  in  which  the  actual  purchase  is  but  the  final  threshold. 

In  this  model,  advertising  is  proposed  to  be  a communication  tool  that  can  lead  an 
audience  member  or  a consumer  from  unawareness  to  awareness  through  a series  of 
mental  steps.  These  steps  arc  knowledge,  liking,  preference,  conviction,  and  purchase 


(Lavidge  & Slicner.  1961)  These  sleps  can  be  conceptualized  into  three  major 
components:  cognitive  (team),  affective  (feel),  and  conative  (do). 

To  understand  how  advertising  works,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  the  possibilities 
people  have  for  thinking,  feeling,  and  behaving  toward  the  various  products  and  services 
in  their  lives  (Vaughn,  1980).  This  model  implies  that  there  are  three  major  tasks  to 
which  creative  strategies  should  contribute  to  accomplish  advertising  objectives.  The 
first  task  is  communication.  Executional  devices  such  as  front-end  impact  or  special 
effects  can  capture  and  retain  a consumer’s  attention.  Main  message  strategies,  such  as 
comparative,  preemptive,  or  Unique  Selling  Proposition  (USP),  can  help  the  audience 
members  learn  something  new  or  gain  an  improved  understanding  or  memory  of  some 
fact.  The  second  task  is  association.  Message  strategics,  such  as  brand  image  or  use 
occasion,  can  link  a brand  to  a concept.  Executional  elements,  such  as  music  choice, 
visual  direction,  pace  and  nature  of  editing,  and  color  schemes  can  all  contribute 
substantially  to  a brand's  personality  (Aaker  et  a].,  1996).  The  ultimate  goal  of 
advertising  is  persuasion.  Brand  messages  elaborated  by  creative  strategies  can,  over  a 
period  of  time,  lead  to  a favorable  consumer  attitude  toward  a brand. 

Theories  of  Involvement 

Advertising  effects  do  not  invariably  follow  the  process  in  the  Hierarchy  of 
Effects  Model.  There  are  many  variables  which  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
consumer  will  process  the  message  attribute  information  in  the  ad.  The  involvement  is 
one  of  those  variables  which  has  received  much  attention  from  researchers 


There  is  no  commonly  agreed  definition  of  involvement.  Involvement  has  been 


referred  to  in  terms  of  ego,  product,  product  class,  message,  message-response, 
advertising,  advettising-message,  advertising  execution,  advertising  content,  content- 
processing,  decision-making,  construction-motivated,  audience,  personal,  issue,  and  felt 
involvement  (Muehiling,  Laczniak  & Andrews,  1993).  Regardless  of  these  conceptual 
differences,  there  is  substantial  agreement  that  the  degree  to  which  the  consumer  is 
“involved"  is  of  critical  importance  in  determining  which  part  of  advertisement  will 
shape  the  consumer's  final  attitude  toward  the  brand  (Aaker  et  al..  1996). 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  consumers  arc  more  highly  involved  when  they 
consider  the  message  content  more  relevant  (high  motivation),  when  they  have  the 
knowledge  and  experience  to  think  about  that  message  content  (high  ability),  and  when 
the  environment  in  which  that  message  content  is  presented  does  not  interfere  with  such 
thinking  (high  opportunity).  The  motivational  involvement  factor  is  determined  by  the 
individual's  intrinsic  level  of  interest  in  the  product  category  (enduring  involvement),  as 
well  as  more  temporary  factors,  such  as  how  close  the  consumer  is  to  a purchase  in  that 
category  and  the  degree  of  perceived  risk  in  making  a purchase  in  that  category 
(situational  involvement). 

Although  there  are  various  definitions  of  involvement,  the  definition  of 
involvement  suggested  by  Rossiter,  Percy,  and  Donovan  (1991)  seems  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  concept  of  a brand.  They  define  involvement  as  “the  risk  perceived  by  the  typical 
target  audience  membcr--who  could  range  from  a completely  naive  noncategory  user  to  a 
very  experienced  loyal  buyer  of  the  brand— in  choosing  this  brand  on  this  (the  next) 
purchase  occasion"  (Rossiter  et  al.,  1991,  p.  14).  The  first  factor  in  which  involvement 


with  the  brand  purchase  decision  musi  vary  is  target-audience  familiarity,  which 
translates  into  knowledge  or  “ability  to  choose.” 

Bearing  an  already-known  brand  name  or  brand  extensions  could  reduce  the  level 
of  risk  to  the  consumer  (Aaker  ct  al.,  1996).  It  can  decrease  the  degree  of  involvement. 
Aakeret  al.  (1996)  point  out  that  companies  use  line  extensions  not  only  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  a new  brand  name,  but  also  to  boost  acceptance  and  trial. 

Aaker  ct  al.  ( 1 996)  explain  the  general  role  of  advertising  in  the  involvement 
concept.  In  high  involvement  situations,  advertisers  should  first  create  advertising  to 
increase  awareness,  follow  up  with  a campaign  to  change  attitudes,  and  subsequently  aim 
to  induce  trial  action.  In  high  involvement  situations,  it  may  be  better  for  ads  to  provide  a 
strong  “reason  why"  the  brand  is  superior.  It  is  wise  to  use  rational  creative  approaches 
rather  than  transformational  strategies. 

In  low  involvement  situations,  product  adoption  can  be  characterized  as  occurring 
through  gradual  shifts  in  perceptual  structure  aided  by  repetitive  advertising  in  a low- 
involvement  medium,  activated  by  behavioral  choice  situations,  and  followed  at  some 
time  by  a change  in  attitude.  In  these  situations,  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  create  ads 
that  raise  awareness  and  change  brand  attitudes  through  executional  liking  and 
credibility.  Emotional  creative  approaches  seem  to  be  most  appropriate. 


The  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  (ELM)  is  a theory  about  the  processes 
responsible  for  yielding  to  persuasive  information.  Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981)  propose 
an  explanation  of  the  process  of  persuasion.  Their  modoL  the  Elaboration  Likelihood 


Model  of  attitude  change  (ELM),  postulates  that  persuasive  information  is  processes  via  a 
central  or  a peripheral  route 

When  the  likelihood  of  elaboration  is  increased  (as  determined  by  factors  such  as 
the  personal  relevance  of  the  message  and  the  number  of  times  it  is  repeated),  the 
perceived  quality  of  the  issue-relevant  arguments  presented  becomes  a more  important 
determinant  of  persuasion.  The  consumer  can  consciously  and  diligently  consider  the 
information  provided  in  the  ad  in  forming  attitudes  toward  the  advertised  brand. 

Attitudes  are  changed  or  formed  by  carefol  consideration,  thinking,  and  integration  of 
information  relevant  to  the  product  or  object  of  the  advertising.  As  the  elaboration 
likelihood  is  decreased,  peripheral  cues  become  more  important. 

Petty  and  Cacioppo  (1981)  have  proposed  the  idea  which  predicts  when  the 
person  will  cognitively  elaborate  and  follow  the  central  route.  Two  key  factors  identified 
in  the  ELM  as  significant  are  a person's  motivation  and  ability  to  process  information. 
People  are  most  likely  to  process  centrally  when  both  motivation  and  ability  are  high. 
When  either  is  low,  peripheral  processing  is  more  likely. 


Some  researchers  combine  the  cognition,  experience,  and  affect  components  in 
lengthier  groupings,  sometimes  with  different  hierarchies  according  to  the  product 
category  (Vakratsas  & Ambler,  1996).  Two  well-known  advertising  models  are  the 
Foote  Cone,  & Belding  (FOB)  Grid  (Vaughn,  1980)  and  the  Rossiter-Percy  Grid 
(Rossiteretal.,  1991), 


The  FCB  Grid 


Vaughn  (1980)  of  Fooic,  Cone.  & Belding  devised  the  FCB  model,  which  is  a 

the  other  axis  represents  high-versus  low-involvement  products.  The  basic  premise  of 
this  model  is  that  consumer  entty  into  a product  should  be  determined  for  information 
(learn),  attitude  (feel),  and  behavior  (do)  issues  to  develop  advertising.  The  priority  of 
learn  over  feel,  feel  over  learn,  or  do  over  either  leam-feel,  has  implications  for 


HIGH 


LOW 


THINKING 

1.  INFORMATIVE 
eg,  Cars.  Houses. 

New  Products 
MODEL;  Leam-Feel-Do 
MEDIA:  Long  Copy  Format 
Reflective  Vehicles 
CREATIVE  Information 


3.  HABIT  FORMATION 
eg.  Food,  Household 
Items 

MODEL:  Do  Learn  Fell 
MEDIA:  Small  Space  Ads 
P.O.S. 

CREATIVE:  Reminder 


4 FEELING 

2.  AFFECTIVE 

eg  Jewelry,  Fashion, 
Motorcycles 
MODEL:  Feel  Learn  Do 
MEDIA:  Large  Space 
Image  Specials 
CREATIVE:  Executional 
Impact 


4.  SELEtSAHSfACHON 
e g.  Cigarettes,  Candy, 
Liquor 

MODEL:  Do  Feel  Learn 
MEDIA:  Billboards 

P.O.S.  and  Newspapers 
CREATIVE:  Attention 


Figure  2-1.  FCB  Planning  Model  (Vaughn  1980, 1986) 


In  this  model,  four  quadrants  are  developed  in  the  matrix.  The  quadrants 
recapitulate  four  potentially  major  goals  for  advertising:  to  be  informative,  to  induce 
affective  responses,  to  be  habit  forming,  or  to  promote  self-satisfaction  (Vaughn,  1980) 
as  shown  in  the  Figure  2- 1 . 

Quadrant  I (as  shown  in  Figure  2- 1 ) represents  the  informative  strategy  for  highly 
involving  products  or  services  where  thinking  and  economic  considerations  prevail  It 
represents  high  importance/thinking  which  requires  a great  need  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  product  and  thinking  issues  related  to  it.  The  classical  hierarchy- 
of-effects  sequence  abbreviated  to  LEARN-FEEL-DO  is  the  designated  model  for  big- 
ticket  items  such  as  cars,  appliances,  and  insurance  (Vaughn,  1980,  1986). 

Quadrant  2 represents  the  affective  strategy,  which  is  for  highly  involving  and 
feeling  purchases,  those  more  psychological  products  folfdling  self-esteem, 
subconscious,  and  ego-related  impulses  requiring  perhaps  more  emotional 
communication.  In  this  high  importance/feeling  quadrant,  the  strategy  of  FEEL-LEARN- 
DO  necessitates  emotional  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  (Vaughn,  1980, 

Quadrant  3 represents  the  habitual  strategy,  which  is  for  those  low  involvement 
and  thinking  products  with  such  roulinized  consumer  behavior  that  learning  occurs  most 
often  after  exploratory  trial  buying.  The  strategic  model  is  a DO-LE  ARN-FEEL  pattern 
achieved  by  providing  a reminder  for  the  product  (Vaughn,  1980,  1986). 

Quadrant  4 represents  the  satis&ction  strategy,  which  is  for  low 
involvement/feeling  products,  items  of  personal  taste  such  as  beer,  cigarettes,  and  candy. 


This  is  a DO-FEEL-LEARN  strategic  model  because  product  experience  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  communication  process  (Vaughn,  1980,  1986). 

According  to  the  FCB  model,  an  advertising  strategy  is  determined  by  specifying 
(a)  the  consumer's  point-of-enlry  on  the  LEARN-FEEL-DO  continuum  and  (b)  the 
importance  ofleam  versus  feel  versus  do  for  making  a sale.  Specifically,  the  strategy 
issue  is  whether  to  develop  product  features,  brand  image,  or  some  combination  of  both. 
Applying  the  matrix  in  practice  suggests  that  the  marketing  strategy  and  analysis  of  the 
consumer  decision  should  together  shape  advertising  strategy  (Vaughn,  1980). 


Rossister  ct  al.  (1991)  offer  an  improvement  on  the  FCB  grid  with  the  notable 
expansion  of  the  FCB  think-versus-feel  dichotomy  into  one  with  many  more  "motives"  as 
to  why  consumers  might  wish  to  buy  brands  in  different  product  categories.  They  then 
show  how  ads  can  be  designed  to  address  each  buying  motive. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2-2,  the  Rossitcr-Percy  Grid  posits  brand  awareness  as  a 
necessary  communication  objective  for  advertising,  prior  to  brand  attitude.  Brand 
attitude  without  prior  brand  awareness  is  an  insufficient  advertising  communication 
objective.  The  Rossiter-Percy  approach  distinguishes  brand  awareness  in  terms  of  brand 
recognition,  where  the  brand  is  chosen  at  the  point  of  purchase  and  brand  recall,  where 
the  brand  in  order  to  be  chosen,  must  be  remembered  before  the  point  of  purchase. 

After  brand  awareness  tactics  are  determined,  the  next  step  in  the  Rossiter-Percy 
Grid  involves  brand  attitude  strategy.  In  the  Rossiter-Percy  model,  the  grid  again  has 
four  cells,  with  low  and  high  involvement  crossed  with  informational  or  transformational 


Brand  Awareness 


Brand  Recognition  Brand  Recall 

(at  point-of-purchase) (prior  to  purchase) 


Brand  Attitude 


Type  of  Motivation 
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purchase) 


• Light  beer 

• Detergent 


• Brand  loyals 

• Routinized  favorable 

• Brand  switchers 


Typical  product  categories 
(brands  may  differ); 

• Microwave  oven 

• Insurance 

• Home  renovations 

• New  industria  — 


• Vacations 

• Fashion  clothing 

• Cars 

• Corporate  image 


• New  category  users 

• Experimental  or  routinized 
other-brand  switchers 

• Other-brand  loyals 


Figure  2-2.  The  Rossiter-Percy  Grid  (Rossiter  et  al.,  1991) 


motive.  In  their  view,  ads  on  the  low-involvement-informational  quadrant  need  to  focus 
on  one  or  two  key  benefits,  perhaps  exaggerating  them  enough  to  provoke  a trial 
purchase,  and  use  a simple  problem  solution  format  without  being  concerned  about 
likability.  Ads  in  the  high-involvement-informational  quadrant  need  convincing  and 
logical  brand  claims,  perhaps  using  refutational  or  comparative  formats.  Ads  in  the  low- 
involvement-transformational  cell  need  a unique  and  authentic  emotional  benefit, 
delivered  through  a frequently  repeated  likable  ad  which  might  use  the  "drama"  format. 

In  the  fourth  high-involvement-transformational  cell,  the  Rossiter-Percy  model 
suggests  that  an  ad  must  not  simply  be  liked  but  also  create  a feeling  of  lifestyle 
identification  for  the  consumer,  with  some  supportive  "hard  information"  thrown  in 
High  repetition  may  be  needed  here. 

In  summary,  the  theories  related  to  creative  strategies,  hierarchy  of  effects  model, 
theories  of  involvement,  ELM  model  and  integrative  models,  intimate  that  when 
consumers  are  highly  involved  in  a purchase  and  arc  knowledgeable  about  the  product 
category,  rational  creative  approach  might  be  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
consumers  lack  the  motivation  and  ability  to  process  such  brand  information,  emotional 
creative  approach  along  with  ad  execution  plays  a major  role  in  a consumer's  attitude 

According  to  Vakratsas  and  Ambler  ( 1996),  although  these  hierarchy  models  can 
be  seen  as  tools  used  by  academics  and  market  researchers  for  measurement  and 
understanding,  no  one  model  fits  all  advertising  types  and  occasions.  They  also  suggest 
that  how  experience  and  emotional  and  rational  response  interact  to  shape  an  individual's 
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response  to  an  advertising  message  is  more  important  than  the  order  in  which  they  are 


A number  of  classi ftcation  schemes  have  been  developed  to  identify  various  types 
of  creative  strategies  which  might  be  employed  in  the  advertising  of  consumer  products 
(Laskey,  Day  and  Crask,  1989).  Nevertheless,  most  typologies  of  creative  strategies 
focus  on  the  general  nature  of  messages,  rather  than  on  various  executional  options.  This 
is  probably  because  typologies  which  include  both  message  and  executional  options 
would  quickly  become  unwieldy  and  hence  of  little  practical  value  (Laskey  et  al.,  1989) 

According  to  Laskey  et  al.  (1989),  a “good"  classification  scheme  or  typology 
should  be  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive;  all  creative  strategies  should  be  able  to  be 
categorized  in  one,  but  only  one,  category.  Furthermore,  the  typology  should  capture 
meaningful  differences  between  creative  executions  while  remaining  parsimonious. 
Finally,  a typology  should  be  operational,  creative  strategies  should  be  consistently 
categorized  according  to  the  rules  for  classification. 

Aaker  and  Norris  (1982)  propose  a relatively  simple,  but  meaningful,  dichotomy 
of  generalized  message  types:  image/emotional/feeling  versus  informational/rational/ 
cognitive.  In  studying  informativeness  in  television  commercials,  they  use 
informativeness  as  the  dependent  variable  and  try  to  determine  what  an  advertisement  is 
perceived  as  informative. 

However,  Laskey  et  al.  (1989)  suggest  that  the  Aaker  and  Norris  typology  does 
not  meet  the  generally  accepted  requirements  for  a useful  typology.  That  is,  good 


creative  strategics  should  be  mutually  exclusive,  exhaustive,  and  able  to  be  categorized  in 
one,  but  only  one,  category  (Laskey  et  al , 1989).  Despite  these  clear-cut  requirements, 
what  is  not  clear  from  this  early  typology  is  whether  creative  strategies  can  be  strictly 
classified  as  solely  either  image  or  informational.  However,  Vaughn  (1980)  is  strongly 
convinced  that  advertising  must  contain  both  rational  and  emotional  elements  in  order  to 
be  effective. 

Unlike  Aaker  and  Norris  (1982),  Simon  (1971)  develops  a more  elaborate 
typology  of  message  types.  His  approach  to  classify  message  types  consists  of  the 
following  ten  categories  of  messages:  Information  (“news  about"  the  product),  argument 
(reasons  to  buy  the  product),  motivation  with  psychological  appeals  (explicit  statements 
of  how  the  product  will  benefit  the  consumer),  repeated  assertion  (a  repetition  of  basic 
information  without  factual  proof),  command  (a  “nonlogical"  statement  persuading  the 
consumer),  brand  familiarization  (a  focus  on  the  brand  name),  symbolic  association  (a 
link  of  the  product  to  positive  things),  imitation  (a  testimonial  by  a celebrity  or  unknown 
individual),  obligation  (mention  of  a free  gif)  or  offer),  and  habit-starting  (an  offer  of  a 
sample  or  reduced  price  to  initiate  buying). 

Simon's  typology  appears  to  be  exhaustive  when  put  to  categorizing  television 
commercials.  Fletcher  and  Zeigler  (1978)  found  that  more  than  one  of  Simon’s  strategy 
categories  often  appear  in  a single  print  advertisement.  The  mutual  exclusivity  criterion 
is  in  question.  Simon’s  typology  appears  to  capture  elements  of  both  main  message  and 
creative  execution  (Laskey  et  al.,  1989). 

Frazer  (1983)  also  develops  a managcrial-orientcd  typology  of  creative  strategies. 


Frazer  discusses  seven  creative  strategy  alternatives.  First,  generic  strategy  i 
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making  claims  that  could  be  made  by  virtually  all  brands  in  the  product  category.  There 
is  no  assertion  of  brand  superiority.  The  second  strategy  is  preemptive  strategy  or 
generic  claim  with  assertion  of  superiority.  This  means  extolling  a product  or  service 
attribute  or  user  benefit  common  to  all  in  its  class.  This  strategy  forces  competitors  into 
the  "me  too"  position  or  into  strategies  based  on  physical  or  psychological  differentiation 
which  may  be  hard  to  achieve.  Third,  unique  selling  proposition  strategy  (USP)  ascribes 
to  superiority  claims  based  on  unique  physical  product  characteristics  and/or  benefits. 
Fourth,  brand  image  strategy  is  a claim  of  superiority  or  distinction  based  on 
psychological  differentiation,  which  is  usually  symbolic  association.  The  ftflh  strategy  is 
positioning  strategy  which  is  an  attempt  to  build  or  occupy  a mental  niche  in  relation  to 
an  identified  competitor.  The  sixth  strategy  is  the  resonance  strategy  or  an  attempt  to 
evoke  stored  experiences  of  prospective  consumers  to  give  the  product  relevant  meaning 
or  significance.  Finally,  anomalous/affective  strategy  refers  to  attempts  to  provoke 
involvement  or  emotion  through  ambiguity,  humor,  or  the  like,  without  strong  selling 
emphasis. 

Like  Simon's  typology,  Frazer's  appears  to  be  exhaustive  and  to  provide  a 
reasonable  number  of  categories.  The  problems  of  exclusivity  of  categories  and 
consistency  of  classification  arise  when  coders  attempt  to  categorize  certain  commercials 
which  exemplify  more  than  one  message  type  (Laskey  et  al.,  1989). 

None  of  these  classification  schemes  were  found  to  be  useful  when  the 
commercials  were  categorized  for  a research  project  relating  to  advertising  effectiveness 
(Laskey  et  al.,  1989).  In  addition,  none  of  the  current  typologies  met  the  criteria  for 
determining  a “good"  typology  (Laskey  et  al.,  1989). 


veral  messages,  the 


main  message  can  be  reliably  coded  as  either  informational  or  transformational  (Laskey 
et  a!.,  1989).  The  informational  versus  transformational  distinction  was  first  introduced 
by  William  D.  Wells,  research  director  of  Needham,  Harper  & Steers  advertising  agency 
Puto  and  Wells  (1984,  p.  638)  define  informational  advertising  as  that  which 

such  that  they  have  greater  confidence  in  their  ability  to  assess  the  merits  of  buying  the 
brand  after  having  seen  the  advertisement " On  the  other  hand,  transformational 
advertising  is  defined  as  that  which  “ . . . associates  the  experience  of  using  the  advertised 
brand  with  a unique  set  of  psychological  characteristics  which  would  not  typically  be 
associated  with  the  brand  experience  to  the  same  degree  without  exposure  to  the 
advertising"  (Puto  & Well.  1984,  p.  638). 

commercial,  Laskey  et  al  (1989)  design  a two-stage  approach  in  which  advertisements 
were  first  placed  into  one  of  Puto  and  Well's  two  basic  categories,  informational  or 
transformational,  based  on  the  primary  focus  of  the  main  message,  and  also  placed  into 

Laskey,  Day,  and  Crask’s  typology  consists  of  informational  advertising  and 

message  strategies  (Laskey  et  al.,  1989).  The  comparative  category  mentions  the 
competition  explicitly.  The  unique  selling  proposition  category  uses  explicit  claims  of 
uniqueness.  The  preemptive  category  offers  testable  claims  of  superiority  based  on  an 


attribute  or  benefit.  The  hyperbole  catego 


ory  offers  umcstable  claims  of  superiority  based 
on  an  attribute  or  benefit.  The  generic  category  focuses  on  a product  class  rather  than  on 
a particular  brand.  Table  2-1  shows  Laskey’s  typology  of  main  message  strategies  This 


INFORMATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
Comparative:  competition  explicitly  mentioned. 

Preemptive:  testable  claim  of  superiority  based  on  an  attribute  or  benefit. 
Hyperbole:  untestable  claim  of  superiority  based  on  an  attribute  or  benefit. 
Generic:  focus  on  product  class. 

TRANSFORMATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
User  Image:  focus  on  user. 

Brand  Image:  focus  on  brand  personality. 

Generic:  focus  on  product  class. 

(Laskey  et  al  , 1989) 


[ psychological  ele 


>ries  correspond  lo  a primary  focus  on  eif 


things,  respectively.  The  user  image  category  focuses  on  the  users  of  a brand  and  their 
lifestyles.  The  main  thrust  of  these  commercials  is  on  persons  who  use  the  brand,  rather 
than  on  the  brand  itself.  The  brand  image  category  focuses  primarily  on  the  image  of  the 
brand  itself  in  an  attempt  to  convey  a brand  "personality."  The  third  category  called  use 
occasion  focuses  primarily  on  the  experience  of  using  the  brand,  or  on  those  situations 
where  use  of  the  brand  is  most  appropriate  Finally,  the  fourth  category  is  generic  which 
focused  on  the  product  class  and  is  clearly  transformational  (Laskey,  et  at.,  1989). 

Laskey's  typology  was  tested  through  the  coding  of  nearly  900  television 
commercials  over  a wide  range  of  consumer-packaged  goods.  The  results  show  that  the 
typology  not  only  appears  to  be  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive  but  also  seems  to 
generate  reliable  classification  results  (Laskey  et  al.,  1989). 

Executional  Elements  in  Advertising  Messages 

According  to  Figueroa  (1988,  p.  10),  the  executional  variable  is  defined  as  “a 
copy  or  production  device  (e.g.,  appeal,  format,  casting,  message  content  visual  effects) 
used  in  combination  with  other  similar  category  variables  to  carry  out  the  creative 
strategy  of  an  advertisement."  The  term  can  also  be  applied  to  radio  and  television. 

It  is  difficult  to  articulate  all  aspects  of  advertising  execution  as  well  as  explain 
"how  to  say"  advertising  messages  exhaustively.  For  this  study  the  executional  devices 
are  reviewed  in  two  classifications.  The  first  is  the  executional  variables  which  related  to 
advertising  commercial  effectiveness  such  as  recall,  comprehension,  or  persuasion.  The 
second  is  the  personality  traits  communicated  in  commercials.  These  traits  are  expected 


advertising  researchers  (Young  & Robinson,  1992).  Thus,  the  impact  of  specific  classes 
of  executions!  factors  on  measures  of  advertising  performance  has  been  the  focus  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  research.  Pioneer  studies  by  Diamond  (1968),  and  Twedt  (19S2) 
and  more  recent  studies  by  Holbrook  and  Lehman  ( 1 980),  and  Rossiter  ( 1 98 1 ),  and 
Valiente  (1973)  have  examined  the  impact  of  executional  elements  on  the  recognition  and 
recall  of  print  advertising 

Edell  and  Staelin  (1983),  Lutz  and  Lutz  (1977),  and  Percy  and  Rossiter  (1983) 
have  investigated  the  impact  of  paralinguistic  phenomena  on  advertising  response  The 
influence  of  music  in  advertising  has  also  received  considerable  attention  (Gom,  1 982; 
Haley.  Richardson,  & Baldwin,  1984;  Macklin.  1988;  Stout  and  Leckenby,  1988).  These 
studies  are  just  a few  of  many  in  a long  tradition  of  research  on  the  influence  of  specific 
executional  elements  and  appeals  in  advertising  (Stewart  & Koslow,  1989). 

the  few  to  examine  television  advertising  agencies,  is  a study  reported  by  Stewatt  and 

measures  of  advertising  performance:  related  recall,  brand  comprehension,  and 
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The  Stewart  and  Furse  study  concludes  that  a unique  product  message  or  brand 
diOcrcniiaLing  message  was,  by  far,  the  most  important  single  factor  in  determining  both 
recall  and  persuasion,  though  the  authors  also  noted  that  no  single  executional  factor 
appeared  to  account  for  more  than  a small  percentage  of  the  variance  in  these  measures. 

Furthermore,  they  identity  numerous  factors  which  exhibit  a significant  positive 
or  negative  association  with  at  least  one  of  the  three  measures  of  advertising 
effectiveness,  and  shed  light  on  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  recall, 
comprehension,  and  persuasion  measures. 


There  are  several  studies  of  the  execution  elements  related  to  commercial 
effectiveness,  but  only  seven  major  studies  involving  the  impact  of  executional  factors  in 
television  advertising  are  reviewed  in  this  study.  Two  of  these  are  proprietary  nature 
(Mapes&Ross,  1982;  McCollum  & Spiclman,  1976).  The  other  five  are  currently 
available  in  widely  disseminated  journals  (Haley,  Richardson  & Baldwin,  1984,  McEwen 
& Leavitt,  1976;  Moldovan,  1985;  Ogilvy  & Raphaelson,  1982;  and  Stewart  & Furse 
1986).  The  latter  four  studies  include  persuasion  as  a dependent  variable. 

The  Ogilvy  and  Raphaelson  (1982)  study  is  a summary  report  of  proprietary 
research  conducted  by  Mapes  and  Ross  (1982).  The  Haley,  Richardson,  and  Baldwin 
(1984)  study  was  the  first  step  of  a two-part  study  The  Moldovan  (1985)  study  did  not 
report  the  negative  variables,  independently,  Ogilvy  and  Raphaelson  (1982)  and  Stewart 
and  Furse  (1986)  found  similar  executional  variables  with  a positive  impact  on 
persuasion  On  the  other  hand,  the  researchers  of  the  four  studies  conclude  that 


executional  devices  which  overwhelm  Ihe  message  are  negatively  related  to  both  recall 
and  persuasion.  They  also  agree  that  short  scenes,  lots  of  characters,  and  distracting 
motion  are  negatively  related  to  persuasion.  Only  two  studies  (Moldovan,  1985;  Stewart 
& Furse,  1 986)  report  the  statistical  significance  of  their  findings.  Only  the  Stewart  and 
Furse  (1986)  study  was  replicated  Appendix  A lists  the  summary  of  studies  of  the 
executional  elements  related  to  advertising  effectiveness 

Unlike  other  studies,  Stewart  and  Furse  do  not  merely  examine  the  impact  of 
executional  elements  on  the  three  measures  of  advertising  performance,  but  they  also 
categorize  the  effects  into  new  product  and  established  product  commercials  The  results 
were  factor  analyzed  into  a prediction  of  new  and  established  commercials 

In  general,  Stewart  and  Furse's  findings  reveal  that  the  factors  related  more 
positively  to  recall  or  comprehension  of  new  product  commercials  were  humor,  auditory 
devices,  demonstration  of  the  product  in  use,  brand  prominence,  and  user  satisfaction 
Factors  more  positively  related  to  new  product  persuasion  arc  relevant  setting,  brand 
prominence,  auditory  memory  devices,  and  convenience  in  use.  Factors  related  more  to 
positively  established  product  persuasion  involve  indirect  comparisons,  substantive 
supers,  and  brand  differentiation. 

Leadership  Traits  Communicated  in  Advertising  Messages 
It  is  not  sufficient,  in  recent  years,  for  the  marketers  to  employ  creative  messages 
only  for  notifying  the  target  audience  that  the  product  can  satisfy  their  needs  and  wants. 
The  competitor-focused  concept  should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  the  potential 
strategy  Based  on  the  premise  that  modem  marketing  has  become  a life-or-death 


conflict,  Ries  and  Trout  (1986a)  outline  the  principles  of  defensive,  flanking,  and 
guerrilla  warfare  suitable  for  corporate  emulation.  They  declare  that  "the  true  nature  of 
marketing  today  is  not  serving  the  customer;  it  is  outwitting,  outflanking,  outfighting 
your  competitors.  In  short,  marketing  is  war  where  the  enemy  is  the  competition  and  the 
customer  is  the  ground  to  be  won"  (Ries  & Trout,  1986a,  p.  vi).  That  is,  a brand  must 
aspire  to  be  number  one  in  the  product  category,  the  leader.  Based  on  this  idea, 
leadership  traits  are  expected  to  be  one  of  the  critical  factors  advertisers  should 


What  Is  Leadership? 

In  his  survey  of  leadership  theories  and  research,  Ralph  M.  Stogdill  (as  cited  in 
Bass,  1981,  p.7)  points  out  that  "there  are  almost  as  many  different  definitions  of 
leadership  as  there  are  persons  who  have  attempted  to  define  the  concept."  Leadership 
has  been  defined  in  several  concepts  such  as  leadership  as  a focus  group  process,  as  a 
personality  and  its  effects,  as  a power  relation,  etc. 

Yet,  there  is  common  agreement  that  leadership  can  be  characterized  as  the 
quality  of  a leader  or  as  the  quality  to  lead.  Thus,  the  caliber  of  a leader  involves  two 
broad  constructs:  a set  of  personality  traits  and  behavior  characteristic.  The  first 
approach  is  the  attempt  to  identify  the  personal  characteristics  of  leaders.  The  latter  is  the 
attempt  to  isolate  the  behavior  characteristic  of  effective  leaders  In  the  other  words, 
rather  than  trying  to  figure  out  what  effective  leaders  are,  research  in  this  area  tries  to 
determine  what  effective  leaders  do. 


When  leadership  concept  is  applied  to  marketing  philosophy,  a leader  is  referred 
to  as  a brand  rather  than  a person.  Similar  to  a person,  leadership  in  the  terms  of  a market 
leader  can  be  viewed  from  two  distinct  perspectives:  what  the  brand  is,  and  what  the 
brand  does.  What  the  brand  is,  or  what  the  brand  is  perceived  to  be.  seems  to  be  rarely 
viewed.  The  other  perspective,  what  the  brand  does,  is  ofrcn  referred  to  as  how  well  a 
brand  leads  its  market  sector  in  terms  of  sales.  In  this  sense,  market  share  effectively 
mirrors  leadership. 

Leadership  is  also  one  of  several  critical  factors  of  brand  value.  Russell  and  Lane 
(1990)  state  that  assumed  leadership,  which  refers  to  the  consumer's  perception  of 
leadership  of  the  brand,  is  one  of  the  brand  equity  indicators.  Aaker  (1996),  in  the  same 
way,  suggests  that  leadership  is  a supplement  to  the  perceived  quality  construct  in 
measuring  brand  equity.  He  notes  that  leadership  has  three  dimensions.  It  reflects  in  part 
the  "number  one"  syndrome.  The  logic  is  that  if  enough  customers  are  buying  into  the 
brand  concept  to  make  it  the  sales  leader,  it  must  have  merit.  Also,  leadership  taps 
dynamics  of  customer  acceptance,  reflecting  the  fact  that  people  want  to  be  on  the 
bandwagon  and  are  uneasy  about  going  against  the  flow.  Lastly,  it  can  also  tap  into 
innovation  within  a product  class,  that  is,  whether  a brand  is  moving  ahead 
technologically 

Leadership  is  one  of  the  seven  dimensions  of  brand  strength  in  the  Intcrbrand 
System.  In  this  system,  leadership  is  measured  by  the  relative  size  of  the  sales  base,  In 
the  interbrand  weighting  scheme,  leadership  receives  the  most  weight  (25  points  out  of 
100).  The  other  six  factors  are  stability,  market,  trend,  support,  intemationality  and  legal 
protection. 


Ries  and  Trout  (1986b)  describe  a brand  leader  as  to  the  brand  is  perceived  in  the 
mind  of  consumers.  They  suggest  that  a company  has  to  build  a leadership  position  in 
the  consumer's  mind.  The  essential  ingredient  in  securing  the  leadership  position  is 
getting  into  the  mind  first.  The  brand  would  be  respected  for  innovation  Then,  the 
essential  ingredient  in  keeping  that  position  is  reinforcing  the  original  concept. 
Consequently,  everything  else  would  be  an  imitation  of  “the  real  thing."  Ries  and  Trout 
(1986b)  point  out  that  “the  real  thing,"  like  a first  love,  will  always  occupy  a special  place 
in  the  consumer's  mind. 

As  commercials  can  communicate  “what  the  brand  is,"  leadership  traits  can  be 
expected  to  be  a unique  tool  advertisers  can  use  to  make  the  target  audience  perceive 
leadership  of  the  brands  in  particular  product  categories.  If  marketers  understand  what 
kind  of  leadership  traits  exist  in  the  brand  leaders  in  particular  product  categories,  the 
ability  to  identify  how  brands  should  be  communicated  in  advertising  messages  would  be 
expanded  As  a result,  the  brand  messages  in  the  positioning  stage  would  be  invigorated. 

Market  Positioning  Theory 

Although  the  inception  of  marketing  positioning  can  be  traced  back  to  the  1950's, 
renowned  advertising  professionals  A1  Ries  and  Jack  Trout  are  generally  credited  with 
operationalizing  this  body  of  thought  on  a wide  scale  basis  in  the  1970s  (Fox,  1985). 
They  propose  a new  era  in  the  communications  and  marketing  business  which  would 
place  emphasis  not  only  on  product  features  and  corporate  image,  but  more  importantly, 
on  establishing  a “position"  in  the  mind  of  prospective  customers.  Ries  and  Trout  note 
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that  positioning  is  not  what  you  do  to  the  product,  but  what  you  do  to  the  consumer's 
mind,  through  various  communications. 

Positioning  is  touted  as  a way  to  ensure  communications  will  be  heard  in  a media- 
saturated  society  overexposed  to  advertising  noise  Using  a framework  of  psychological 
understanding,  Ries  and  Trout  base  their  theory  on  the  human  tendency  to  rank  nearly 
everything  on  mental  ladders,  as  well  as  the  filtration  process  of  coping  with  complexity 
by  reducing  information  to  its  simplest  elements.  "Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  mind  is 
the  battle  ground”  (Trout  & Ries,  1972a,  p.  38).  Aaker  et  al.  (1996)  concur  in  the  same 


A brand's  positioning  is  a relative  concept,  in  that  it  refers  to  a comparative 
assessment  by  the  consumer  of  how  this  brand  is  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
other  brands  that  compete  with  it.  Think  of  every  consumer  as  having  a mental 
map  of  the  product  category  The  location  of  your  brand  in  that  map,  relative  to 
that  of  your  competitors,  is  your  position,  and  the  location  of  all  the  brands  in  that 
map  arc  determined  by  the  associations  that  the  consumer  makes  with  each  brand 
(p.  191). 


Thus,  according  to  market  positioning  theory,  the  marketing  leader  is  usually  the 
one  who  moves  the  ladder  into  the  mind  with  his  or  her  brand  nailed  to  the  one  and  only 
rung  (Ries  & Trout,  1986b).  They  also  add  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  better  than  the 
competitor,  marketers  must  introduce  their  product  before  someone  else  has  a chance  to 
establish  leadership. 


Why  Is. Brand  Liadershipimporian;? 

Leadership  is  very  crucial  in  its  psychological  effects  with  respect  to  consumer 
behavior,  and  in  management  for  marketers,  either  on  a short  term  or  long  term  basis. 


I familia 


and  first  impressions  that  will  project  a favorable  image  in  the  subsequent  stages.  Often, 
the  pioneer's  name  is  the  first  one  that  comes  to  people's  minds  whenever  they  think  of 
that  type  of  product  for  years  afterward  (Russell  & Lane,  1993).  Furthermore,  consumers 
are  much  more  comfortable  with  a pecking  order  that  everybody  knows  about  and 
accepts  (Ries  & Trout,  1986b). 

Not  only  do  they  proclaim  the  advantage  in  terms  of  psychological  effects,  Ries 
and  Trout  (1986b)  also  allege  sales  evidence.  They  point  out  that  "[hjistory  shows  that 
the  first  brand  into  the  brain,  on  the  average,  gets  twice  the  long-term  market  share  of  the 
No,  2 brand  and  twice  again  as  much  as  No.  3 brand.  And  the  relationships  are  not  easily 
change"  (Ries  & Trout,  1986b,  p.43).  Thus,  in  the  introductoiy  stage,  brand  leaders  have 
an  advantage  in  establishing  stability  for  the  subsequent  stages  Jones  (1986)  notes  that 
many  brands  generally  continue  to  gain  strength  following  their  inception,  but  also  points 
out  that  some  brands  follow  a more  cyclical  pattern  of  increased  strength  followed  by 

Market  leader  brands,  in  the  competitive  stage,  can  cover  competitive  moves  and 

better  described  as  a “me  too”  response.  Leaders  can  do  anything  they  want  (Ries  & 
Trout,  1986b).  As  in  the  introduction  period,  a leading  brand  is  a more  stable  and 
valuable  property  than  a brand  lower  down  the  order. 

Over  a period  of  time,  a long  established  leading  brand  would  have  generated 
equity,  which  leads  to  loyalty  in  that  brand.  Furthermore,  the  brand  leadership  can  be 


ciated  to  the  image  of  the  firm.  Ries  and  Trout  ( 1986b)  claim  I 


organization  is  derived  from  the  power  of  the  product,  the  position  that  the  product  owns 


Leadership  Trail? 

Since  leadership  is  considered  a critical  construct  for  a strong  brand,  it  might  be 
usefiil  to  study  how  advertisers  can  demonstrate  it  in  advertising  messages  A review  of 
the  literature  reveals  that  brand  leadership  can  broadly  comprise  two  concepts,  that  is, 
what  the  brand  is  and  what  the  brand  does.  In  addition,  it  indicates  that  brands,  like 
people,  can  have  their  personality.  It  might  be  possible  that  leading  brands  in  particular 
product  categories  have  leadership  traits.  Thus,  advertisers  may  communicate  those  traits 
in  advertising  messages  to  let  target  audience  perceive  the  leadership  of  brands. 

A trait  is  defined  as  "any  distinguishable,  relatively,  enduring  way  in  which  one 
individual  differs  from  others"  (Guilford,  1973,  p.  23).  Psychologists  who  have  studied 
personality  descriptions  typically  subscribe  to  a "trait"  approach  in  studying  and 
measuring  human  personality  and  believe  that  every  person  can  be  calibrated  on  the 
extent  to  which  he  or  she  possesses  certain  traits  (Aaker  et  si..  1996). 

While  there  is  a long  history  of  studies  of  leader  traits,  studies  of  the  traits  of 
market  leader  brands  have  rarely  been  investigated.  It  might  be  useful  to  apply  the 
findings  of  individual  leadership  trait  studies  to  brand  marketing  leaders  under  the 
supposition  that  there  are  certain  consistent  leadership  traits  communicated  in  successful 
brands'  advertising  in  a certain  product  category. 

Several  lines  of  evidence  show  that  certain  personality  dimensions  are 
consistently  related  to  rated  leadership  effectiveness.  The  survey  completed  by  Stogdill 


in  1970  (as  cited  in  Bass,  1990)  was  based  on  163  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  leaders 
repotted  1948  through  1970, 

In  the  surveys,  Stogdill  classifies  leadership  traits  into  six  categories:  physical 
characteristics,  social  background,  intelligence  and  ability,  personality,  task-related 
characteristics,  and  social  characteristics.  Appendix  C presents  the  findings  of  the  studies 
of  leadership  traits.  It  is  interesting  to  investigate  the  leadership  traits  which  leading 
brands  demonstrate  by  employing  these  traits  as  a guideline. 


After  the  literature  concerning  creative  strategies  and  the  theoretical  framework 
explaining  how  ads  work  are  reviewed,  this  study  can  summarize  the  factors  affecting 
creative  strategies  in  building  a strong  brand  Regardless  of  environmental  factors  such 
as  competitors,  regulation  or  culture,  the  factors  influencing  creative  ideas  involve 
determination  of  stage  in  the  BCM,  brand  awareness,  brand  attitude,  involvement,  and 
leadership  traits. 

The  BCM  stage  is  the  primary  factor  in  determining  brand  image/position.  In  the 
introductory  stage,  marketers  should  start  with  a quality  product  and  then  build  a brand 
image  that  creates  a positive  consumer  evaluation  (Farquhar,  1989). 

Brand  awareness  is  also  an  important  factor  in  building  strong  brands  because  a 
basic  communication  task  in  which  advertising  excels  is  creating  awareness  Awareness 
can  be  particularly  needed  when  the  goal  is  to  stimulate  a trial  purchase  perhaps  of  a new 
product.  The  Rossiter-Percy  Grid  posits  brand  awareness  as  a necessary  precursor  to 


objective  of  advertising.  There  is  evidence  (Research  Systems  Corporation,  1983)  that 
recall,  when  factored  together  with  media  weight,  is  a good  predictor  or  the  awareness 
which  will  be  generated  in  the  market  place  overtime  for  a new  brand 

How  advertising  works  also  depends  on  low  or  high  involvement  situations 
because  involvement  affects  the  psychological  processes  of  a consumer.  As  reviewed  in 
the  ELM,  people  are  most  likely  to  process  centrally  when  both  motivation  and  ability  are 
high;  when  either  is  low,  peripheral  processing  is  more  likely.  In  low  involvement 
situations,  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  create  ads  which  raise  awareness  and  change 
brand  attitudes  through  executional  liking  and  credibility,  while  in  high  involvement 
situations,  it  may  be  better  for  ads  to  provide  strong  “reason  why"  the  brand  is  superior. 

The  fourth  factor  is  brand  attitude.  The  FCB  Grid  and  the  Rossiter-Percy  Grid 
dimensionalize  altitudes  in  terms  of  whether  they  arc  based  on  affect  or  cognition  The 
FCB  Grid  discriminates  between  affect  and  cognition-based  attitudes  using  the  “think- 
feel"  dimension  The  Rossiter-Percy  Grid  discriminates  between  cognitive  and  affective 
attitudes  by  discriminating  between  "the  purchase  motives  which  cause  the  attitude  to 
form  initially"  (Rossiter  et  al„  1991).  Both  planning  grids  recommend  matching  the 
advertising  appeal  to  the  attitude  basis.  For  product/brand  in  which  attitudes  are  based 
primarily  on  affect,  advertisers  would  be  best  served  by  using  affective  appeals. 
Conversely,  when  attitudes  are  based  primarily  on  utilitarian,  cognitive  foundations, 
advertisers  should  use  informative  appeals. 

To  be  succcssfitl  in  the  introductory  stage,  a brand  must  try  to  be  a leader  in  a 
product  category.  Advertisers  should  make  the  target  audience  perceive  leadership  in  the 


For  comparative  purposes,  the  roll-out  year  commercials  of  six  beer  brands  were 
analyzed  against  the  brands'  first  year  of  sales  to  investigate  the  (actors  in  which 

and  creative  execution  differentiate  brand  messages  in  the  introduction  stage  will  help 
marketers  and  creative  people  to  position  new  brands  with  potentially  successful  futures 
It  was  predicted  that  creative  strategies  used  by  successful  brands  will  be  different 
from  those  used  by  less  successful  brands.  The  following  hypotheses  have  been 

There  will  be  a relationship  between  main  message  typology  and  success 
ofbrands, 

There  will  be  certain  executional  variables  which  differentiate  advertising 
messages  of  successful  brands  from  those  of  less-successful  brands. 


There  will  be  certain  leadership  trails  which  differentiate  advertising 

messages  of  successful  brands  from  those  of  less-successfiil  brands. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Research  Design 

This  study  was  conducted  using  the  content  analysis  method  in  order  to  test  the 
proposed  hypotheses.  This  method  was  chosen  because  it  allows  researchers  to  uncover 

objects  of  analysis  (Kang.  Kara.  Laskey  & Seaton.  1993).  It  also  helps  researchers  better 
understand  and  investigate  advertising  messages  systematically  and  objectively. 
Researchers  can  apply  these  findings  to  the  discussion  of  the  product  positioning  and  to 
be  the  advertising  strategies  of  competitive  brands. 

Commercials  of  roll-out  brands  in  a particular  product  category  were  selected 
Individual  commercials  of  each  brand  were  content  analyzed  by  coders.  Then,  data 
analysis  was  executed  to  investigate  the  differences  in  creative  strategies  of  individual 
brands.  This  analysis  would  investigate  the  three  major  dimensions  of  the  use  of  creative 
strategies:  message  strategies,  executional  devices,  and  leadership  traits. 

Alter  the  individual  brands  were  descriptively  analyzed,  they  would  be  grouped 
into  two  sets:  successful  brands  and  less-successful  brands.  The  results  of  the  content 
analysis  of  the  commercials  of  the  two  sets  of  brands  could  help  researchers  explore 


Instrumentation 

The  questionnaire  designed  for  this  study  was  divided  into  three  sections: 
message  strategies,  exccutional  elements  and  leadership  trails.  In  the  first  section. 
Laskey's  (1989)  original  instruments  of  main  message  typology  were  used  because 
literature  review  reveals  that  the  typology  not  only  appears  to  be  mutually  exclusive 
exhaustive  but  also  seems  to  generate  reliable  classification  results.  A few  minor 
structural  changes  were  added. 

were  obtained  from  the  prediction  of  comprehension  and  persuasion  of  new  product 
commercials  analyzed  in  the  study  of  Stewart  and  Furse  (1986).  Similar  to  the  main 
message  typology,  the  review  of  literature  indicates  that  the  study  is  comprehensive  - 
uses  a large  set  of  samples  It  is  more  reliable  and  validate  to  use  variables  from  the 
results  of  Stewait  and  Furse's  study  as  guidance  for  this  research.  Variables  related 
recall  construct  were  not  included  in  this  study  because  previous  research  shows  that 
there  is  neither  association  between  recall  and  measures  of  persuasion  nor  a positive 
association  between  recall  and  sales  (Aaker  et  al.,  1996).  In  contrast,  there  is  substan 
evidence  linking  persuasion  measures  with  sales  (Aaker  et  al.,  1996).  Variables  relati 

exccutional  variables  associated  with  comprehension  and  persuasion  as  predicted  for 
products  in  Stewart  and  Furse's  study. 

The  last  section  involves  leadership  traits.  The  survey  completed  by  Stogdill 
1970  (as  cited  in  Bass,  1990)  was  used  as  a guideline  to  test  leadership  traits 
communicated  in  advertising.  The  leadership  traits  in  Stogdill's  survey  were  based  o 


of  the  characteristics  of  leade 


I from  1948  through 


toted  substantially  consistent  results.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
appropriate  for  measuring  brand  leadership  were  excluded.  Those 
■ance  or  grooming,  height,  weight,  education,  social  status. 


informational  and  transformational,  followed  by  the  definitions  and  rales  for  coding  the 


Stewart  and  Furse  ( 1 986). 


In  the  last  section  there  were  no  definitions  of  leadership  traits  given  to  coders 
The  primary  reason  is  that  none  had  defined  brand  leadership  traits  before.  Coders  were 
encouraged  to  use  their  own  mental  images  for  each  trait. 


Commercials  of  six  br 


Product  Category  and  Brand  Selection 

were  collected  &om  tl 


inducted  by  Hanson  (1996). 


Brands  were  selected  based  on  availability  of  sales  information  and  upon  whether 
a suitable  match  could  be  found  for  comparison.  Matches  were  determined  by  selecting  a 
direct  competitor  within  the  specialized  beer  categoty.  By  matching  brands  it  was  hoped 
that  minor  differences  between  personality  types  and  the  success  of  a brand  would  be 

The  six  paired  brands  included  in  this  study  were  Bud  Ice  and  Icehouse,  O'Doul’s 
and  Sharp’s,  and  Michelob  Golden  Draft  and  Miller  Genuine  Draft.  Each  pairing  belongs 
to  a different  subcategoty  of  the  product  category.  Bud  Ice  and  Icehouse  are  considered 
premium  priced  "Ice"  beers  O’Doul's  and  Sharp's  are  considered  premium  priced  non- 
alcoholic brews.  Michelob  Golden  Draft  and  Miller  Genuine  Draft  are  considered  “draft” 
beers  from  the  premium  priced  category 


Three  graduate  students  served  as  judges  for  the  ads.  The  researcher  was  not 
included.  According  to  Davis  (1997),  individuals  involved  in  research  design  and  data 
analysis  should  not  code  the  advertising  content.  "Probably  the  worst  practice  in  the 
content  analysis  is  when  the  investigator  develops  his  recording  instructions  and  applies 
them  all  by  himself  or  with  the  help  of  a few  close  colleagues  and  thus  prevent 
independent  reliability  checks"  (Krippendorff,  1980,  p.  74).  Consideration  was  also 
given  to  matching  coders  to  the  typical  target  audience 

Training  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  coders  relied  upon  the  same  aspects  of 
their  experience  in  their  coding  decisions.  In  a training  session,  the  coders  were 
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message  typology,  executions!  variable,  and  leadership  traits. 

In  the  main  message  section,  the  coders  were  instructed  to  first  decide  which  of 
the  general  categories  a commercial  fit  into  and  then  decide  the  specific  structural  type 
identified  within  the  subcategories  of  the  chosen  general  category  Once  a commercial 
was  classified  into  a general  category,  the  number  of  possible  subcategories,  was  greatly 
reduced. 

In  the  executional  variable  section,  coders  were  asked  to  rate  how  well  each 
commercial  performed  within  each  variable  on  a scale  of  0 to  9,  where  0 was  "not  at  all" 
and  9 was  considered  an  "excellent"  performance.  The  variables  pertinent  to  timing  and 
counting  factors  in  this  section  were  analyzed  by  the  researcher. 

In  the  last  section,  leadership  traits,  34  human  leadership  traits  were  applied  to 
investigate  whether  leadership  traits  existed  in  commercials.  Coders  were  asked  to  rale 
how  well  a given  brand  demonstrated  each  trait  in  the  commercial.  As  in  the  executional 
variable  section,  a scale  of  0 to  9 was  employed  In  the  leadership  trait  section,  coders 
were  informed  that  there  are  no  "right"  or  “wrong"  answers,  only  different  personality 
types. 

The  coders  were  allowed  to  complete  the  questionnaire  alone  and  on  their  time. 
Instructions  were  given  for  viewing  the  commercials  as  many  times  as  necessary  so  the 
coders  could  satisfactorily  answer  all  questions.  Coders  were  encouraged  to  complete  all 
the  questions  for  one  brand  before  moving  on  to  the  next. 

Pretesting  was  conducted  before  the  coding  process.  One  commercial  used  in 
pretesting  was  also  in  the  beer  category,  but  was  not  the  one  of  the  brands  used  in  the 


study.  The  primary  purpose  of  pretesting  was  to  help  the  researcher  improve  category 
system  structure,  category  definitions,  and  coding  instruments  and  procedures  The 
secondary  purpose  was  to  familiarize  coders  with  the  coding  procedure 


The  intercoder  reliability  check  was  calculated  by  using  the  formula  of  Pereult 
and  Leigh  (1989).  Their  formula,  sensitive  to  reliability  differences  which  arise  as  the 
number  of  classification  dimensions  increases,  calculates  Ir  (intercoder  reliability)  as 
Ir  - IfFo  / N)  - (l/l)llk/  (k-llf1 

Fo  is  the  number  of  coded  items  on  which  the  coders  agree, 

N is  the  number  of  codings, 
k is  the  number  of  coding  dimensions. 

The  intercoder  reliability  was  computed  for  each  pair  of  coders  for  each  section. 
In  the  main  message  section,  the  reliability  was  checked  for  both  main  message  category 
and  message  subcategory  for  overall  ads.  In  executional  variable  and  leadership  trait 
sections,  a reliability  check  was  computed  for  each  ad 

Using  the  above  formula,  the  intercoder  reliabilities  in  each  section  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables. 

Table  3-1  presents  the  intercoder  reliability  of  message  typology  in  overall 
commercials.  The  results  from  Table  3-2  reveal  that  there  is  no  difference  among  the 
results  derived  from  three  pairs  of  coders.  Table  3-3  presents  the  intercoder  reliability  of 
leadership  by  pairs  of  coders  and  brands. 
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Table  3-1 


Intercoder  Reliability  by  Pairs  of  Coders  and  Message  Typology 
Message  Typology  Coder  I and  Coder  2 and  Coder  1 and 

Coder2 Coder  3 Coder  3 

Subcategory  0.00  7.50  0.38 


intercoder  reliability  for  the  pair  of  coder  1 and  2.  followed  in  order  by  the  pair  of  coder  1 


Miller  Genuine  Draft 

Sharp's 

Ice  House 

Michelob  Golden  Draft 
O'Doul's 


Table  3-3  reveals  that  the  intercoder  reliability  check  stemming  from  the  pair  of 
coder  I and  coder  3 provides  the  strongest  reliability  followed  in  order  by  the  pair  of 
coder  I and  coder  2,  and  the  pair  of  coder  2 and  coder  3. 


The  reliability  checks  reveal  that,  overall,  the  results  from  the  pair  of  coder  1 and 
coder  3 show  the  sufficient  reliability  more  than  the  pair  of  coder  1 and  coder  2,  or  the  - 
pair  of  coder  2 and  coder  3.  This  research  would  exclude  data  coded  by  coder  2.  The 
data  coded  by  only  coder  I and  coder  3 would  be  analyzed. 


CHAPTER  4 
FINDINGS 


Roll-om  Year  Sales  information  and  The  Success  <;f  Brands 
The  information  of  beer  brands  and  their  roll-out  year  sales  derived  from  the 
research  of  Hanson  (1996)  were  used  in  this  study.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  six 
beer  brands  were  split  into  successful  brands  and  less-successful  brands  according  to  their 

Roll-out  Year:  Millions  of  Barrels  Produced  and  Percent  of  Market 

Brands  were  measured  by  sales  information.  The  measurements  used  were  the 
millions  of  barrels  and  the  percent  market  share  produced  by  each  brand  during  their  roll- 
out year.  Table  4-1  shows  the  millions  of  barrels  produced  for  individual  brands  and  the 
millions  of  barrels  produced  by  the  industry  during  each  roll-out  year.  The  percent  of 
market  share  was  calculated  by  dividing  the  millions  of  barrels  produced  by  the  industiy 
into  the  millions  of  barrels  produced  by  the  individual  brands.  The  market  share 
information  is  shown  in  the  Table  4-2. 

Miller  Genuine  Draft,  Sharp's,  O'Doul's,  Michelob  Golden  Draft,  and  Icehouse.  It 
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should  be  noted  that  during  the  roll-out  year,  Micheiob  Golden  Draft  did  not  have 


Total  Market  Share 


Icehouse 

Micheiob  Golden  Draft 
Miller  Genuine  Draft 
O'Doul's 
Sharp’s 


(Hanson,  1996) 

Table  4-2 


Micheiob  Golden  Draft  1 99 1 
Miller  Genuine  Draft  1986 
O’Doul's  1990 
Sharp's  1990 


0.10 

0.05 

0.20 


(Hanson,  1996) 


(Hanson.  1996) 


Less-Su 


stul  Brands 


% Marker  Share 


Michelob  Golden  Draft  .10 

O’Doul's  .15 

(Hanson,  1996) 

After  determining  the  brands'  success  according  to  measures  of  sales  and  market 
share,  the  contents  of  the  individual  commercials  of  successful  brands  and  less-successful 
brands  were  statistically  analyzed  to  investigate  how  they  differed  in  the  use  of  their 
creative  strategies:  message  strategies,  execution,  and  leadership  characteristics 

Message  Straiegiei.aiid.The.  Success  of  Brands 
Main  Message  Strategies 

Table  4-5  presents  the  main  message  categories  of  the  commercials  of  successful 
brands  coded  by  individual  coders. 

As  shown  in  Table  4-5,  coder  1 and  coder  3 unanimously  agreed  that  Miller 
Genuine  Draft  and  Sharp's  used  informational  strategy  and  transformational  strategy 
respectively.  There  was  disagreement  on  Bud  Ice's  strategy  There  was  no  overall 
agreement  on  the  main  message  category  of  successful  brands'  commercials. 

Table  4-6  presents  the  message  subcategorics  of  the  successful  brands' 
commercials  as  coded  by  the  coders. 


Miller  Genuine  Draft  Informational  Informational  Informational 

Sharp's  Transformational  Transformational  Transformational 

Total  Mix 


As  revealed  in  Table  4-6.  Miller  Genuine  Draft  was  unanimously  coded  "Unique 
Selling  Proposition."  However,  coders  disagreed  on  the  strategies  of  Bud  Ice  and 
Sharp's.  There  was  no  overall  agreement  on  the  message  subcategory  of  the  successful 
brands'  commercials. 

Table  4-7  presents  the  main  message  categories  of  the  less-successful  brands' 


cials  coded  by  i 


l and  Brands 


Less-Successful  Brands  by  Main  Message  Ca 

Less-Successlul  Brands  Main  Category 

Coder#  1 Coder#3 

Ice  House  Informational  Transformational 

Michelob  Golden  Draft  Transformational  Transformational 

O'Doul's  Informational  Informational 


Table  4-7  indicates  that  Michelob  Golden  Draft  and  O'Doul's  were  unanimously 

overall  disagreement  on  Icehouse.  There  was  no  agreement  on  main  message  category  of 

After  the  descriptive  main  strategies  of  individual  brands  were  listed,  this  study 
investigated  whether  main  message  strategics  were  statistically  correlated  to  the  success 
of  the  brands.  Table  4-8  presents  the  distribution  of  the  main  message  strategies  of  the 
successful  brands  and  less  successful  brands  as  coded  by  the  coders. 

Table  4-8  indicates  that  the  frequency  of  message  categories.  Informational  and 
Transformational  advertising  used  by  successful  brands  equaled  those  used  by  the  less- 
successful  brands  A chi-square  test  at  the  0.05  significance  level  is  used  to  test  the 
correlation  between  the  main  message  category  and  the  success  of  the  brands.  The 
results  reveal  that  the  computed  chi-square  equals  0.0,  while  the  critical  chi-square  equals 


Table  4-8 


Brands  Informational  Transformational  Total 

Successful  Brands  3 3 6 

Less-Successful  Brands  3 3 6 


Since  the  computed  value,  0.0.  is  smaller  than  the  critical  chi-square,  the 
difference  between  the  observed  and  expected  results  is  not  large  enough  to  reject  the 
hypothesis  of  independence  at  0.05  significance  level.  Thus,  there  is  no  statistical 
relationship  between  the  main  message  category  and  the  success  of  brands. 


Table  4-9  presents  the  message  subcategories  of  successful  brands'  commercials 

As  revealed  in  Table  4-9,  Miller  Genuine  Draft  was  unanimously  coded  “Unique 
Selling  Proposition."  Coders  disagreed  on  the  strategies  of  Bud  Ice  and  Sharp's.  There 
was  no  overall  agreement  on  the  message  subcategoiy  of  the  successful  brands’ 
commercials. 

Table  4-10  presents  the  message  subcategories  of  the  less-successful  brands’ 
commercials  as  coded  by  the  coders. 


SI 


Miller  Genuine  Draft  USP  USP 


Table  4-10 


Less-Successful  Brands  Subcategories Total 


Coders  1 Codei83 

Ice  House  Preemptive  Brand  Image  Mix 

Michelob  Golden  Draft  User  Image  User  Image  User  Image 
O'Doul's  Preemptive  Generic  Info  Mix 

Total  Mix 


Michelob  Golden  Draft  was  unanimously  coded  “User  Image"  strategy.  Coders 
disagreed  on  how  Icehouse  and  O’Doul's  used  creative  strategies.  There  was  no  overall 
agreement  on  the  message  subcalegoty  of  the  less-successful  brands’  commercials. 

distribution  of  the  message  subcategories  of  the  commercials  used  by  successful  brands 


and  less-successful  brands  were  analyzed  and  Ibe  results  are  shown  in  Table  4-11.  It  is 
noted  that  "User  Image"  and  "Brand  Image”  strategies  were  collapsed  into  “Image" 
strategy. 


USP  Image  Others  Total 


2 2 2 6 


The  results  imply  there  was  no  difference  caused  by  the  use  of  the  main  message 
strategies  between  the  successful  brands  and  the  less-successful  brands.  Table  4-9 
reveals  that  the  unique  selling  proposition  strategy  existed  in  successful  brands  more  than 
in  the  less-successful  brands.  The  commercials  of  the  less-successful  brands  used  the 
image  strategy  more  than  those  of  the  successful  brands. 

Because  the  unique  selling  point  strategy  seems  to  be  opposite  of  the  image 
strategy,  finding  the  relationship  of  using  message  subcategory  and  the  success  of  the 
brands  may  reveal  interesting  results.  The  chi-square  test  was  employed  to  investigate 

results  indicate  that  the  computed  chi-square  equals  3.00.  while  the  critical  chi-square 
equals  5.99. 


Since  (he  computed  value,  3.00,  is  smaller  that  the  critical  chi-square,  the 
difference  between  the  observed  and  expected  results  is  not  large  enough  to  reject  the 
hypothesis  of  independence  at  0.0S  significance  level.  Thus,  there  is  no  statistical 
relationship  between  message  subcategory  and  success  of  brands. 


In  order  to  investigate  how  individual  brands  demonstrated  executional  variabli 
in  their  commercial  messages,  the  mean  of  each  element  was  calculated  and  shown  in 
Table  4-12, 


Executional  Variables 


Successful  Brands 


Less-Successful  Brands 


Miche  O'Dou 


Price 

:.  Value 
■ Quality 
I.  Economy/savings 
Dependability 
i.  Sensory  information 
'.  Aesthetic  claims 
Components 
'.  Availability 

0.  Packaging 

1 . Guarantee 

2.  Safety 

3 Nutrition/health 
4.  Independent  research 


gscgsggsg  ggsssgg  c gg  s t gggggesgggi 


W¥W¥ 

5 8 5 20  7 13 

3 7 12  3 10  14 
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Table  4-13  also  shows  the  tinting  and  counting  items  used  in  each  of  the 
successful  brands'  and  the  less-successful  brands'  commercials. 

brands  communicated  these  exccutional  elements  as  compared  to  the  less-successful 

After  the  mean  scores  of  the  exccutional  variables  of  each  commercial  were 
computed,  the  commercials  were  recoded  into  two  independent  groups:  successful  brands 
and  less-successful  brands.  An  independent-sample  t test  was  used  to  sec  if  successful 
brands'  commercials  and  less-successful  brands'  resulted  in  the  same  mean  rating  levels. 
A 95%  of  confidence  interval  was  used  to  determine  the  confidence  level.  In  this  study. 

Table  4-14  lists  the  esecutional  variables  present  in  neither  the  successful  brands' 

As  shown  in  Table  4-14,  information  about  price,  economy/savings,  availability, 

from  an  unidentified  source,  welfare,  and  uneasy/irritated  appeals,  graphic  display,  and 
direct  comparison  with  other  products  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the  commercials 

Table  4-1 5 presents  the  mean  scores  of  the  exccutional  variables  that  had  no 
statistical  significance  (P  < 0.05)  in  the  successful  brands’  and  the  less-successful  brands' 


I Variables  Coded  as  “Noil 


Any  of  the  Ads 


IhsJ 


2 Economy/ Savings 
4 Guarantee 

6.  Company-sponsor  research 


unidentified  source 
8.  Graphic  Display 
9 Welfare  Appeal 
10.  Direct  Comparison  with  other 

1 1 Uneasy/irritated 


Table  4- 1 5 


£ ft.  $ Si  6 i SiSSSSK  £ S3  B 


13.  Memorable  rhythms,  slogan,  or 

4.  Somber/Serious 

5.  Happy/fun-loving 

6.  Cool/laid  back 

7 Product  is  double  branded 
8.  Rclaxcd/comfortable 


The  P values  of  the  variables  shown  in  Table  4-15  were  relatively  low  and  lacked 

the  commercials  of  the  successful  brands  from  those  of  the  less-successful  brands 
Table  4-16  presents  the  mean  scores  of  the  executions!  variables  that  are 
significantly  present  (P  < 0.05)  in  the  successful  brands'  and  the  less-successful  brands' 
commercials.  The  variables  are  ranked  by  their  mean  differences. 


Executions!  Variables 


I Superiority  claim 

2.  Technological/futuristic 

3.  Suspenseful 

4.  Safety 

5 . New  product  or  new/impn 

7 Safety  appeal 

9 Warm  and  caring 

10.  Cute/adorable 

11.  Packaging 


0.001 

0.001 

0.001 

0.000 


0.031 

0.007 


0.031 

0.031 


As  shown  in  Table  4 -16,  the  P value  of  these  variables  was  relatively  high,  and 
statistically  meaningful.  The  first  eight  variables  were  significantly  demonstrated  in  the 
commercials  of  the  successful  brands.  The  last  three  variables  existed  significantly  in  the 
commercials  of  the  less-successful  brands.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  variable 


“Length  of  commercial"  had  a P value  of  0.016.  It  was  excluded  because  there  were  too 
few  commercials  to  conclude  that  the  length  of  commercial  can  affect  the  advertising 
message  of  the  brands. 


Leadership  Traits  and  The  Success  of  Brands 

Similar  to  the  investigation  of  the  executional  variables.  Table  4-17  shows  the 
means  of  leadership  traits  portrayed  in  each  of  the  successful  brands’  and  the  less- 
successful  brands'  commercials. 

After  the  mean  of  leadership  traits  of  each  commercial  was  computed,  the 
commercials  were  recoded  into  two  independent  groups:  successful  brands  and  less- 
successful  brands  in  order  to  investigate  how  differently  each  group  communicate 
leadership  traits  in  its  commercials.  An  independent-sample  t test  was  used  to  test 
whether  the  successftrl  brands'  commercials  and  the  less-successful  brands’  resulted  in 
the  same  mean  rating  levels  of  leadership  traits. 

Table  4- 1 8 indicates  the  mean  of  leadership  traits  that  was  not  significantly 
present  (P  < 0.05)  in  the  successful  brands’  and  the  less-successful  brands'  commercials. 
The  variables  are  ranked  by  their  P values, 

The  P values  of  the  variables  shown  in  Table  4-18  were  relatively  low,  and  they 
were  not  statistically  significant.  They  did  not  make  the  successful  brands  differentiable 
from  the  less-successful  brands. 

Table  4 -19  shows  the  mean  of  leadership  traits  significantly  present  (P  < 0.05)  in 
the  successful  brands'  and  the  less-successful  brands'  commercials.  The  variables  are 


ranked  by  their  mean  differences. 


gg  sggsg  gs  g eg  sge  sKssggsssgggeegggs 
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: O.OS) 


i leadership  variables: 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Before  discussing  the  findings,  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  the  results  of  the 
research  must  be  considered  within  the  limitations  of  the  study.  As  in  many  studies,  there 

consideration  the  factors  which  could  affect  the  results,  certain  uncontrollable  factors 


Brand  Selection 

The  most  important  limitation  stems  from  brand  selection.  A serious  attempt  was 
made  to  match  individual  beers  with  a major  direct  competitor  of  the  same  product 
category.  This  was  an  effort  to  eliminate  as  many  differences  as  possible  between  the 
paired  sets.  A comparison  between  brands  would  be  much  stronger.  Although  brands 
were  matched  as  closely  as  possible,  there  were  some  unaccounted  factors.  A much  more 
accurate,  if  feasible,  study  would  involve  replicating  the  project  for  all  beers  in  a 
particular  category  or  for  all  beer  categories.  If  possible,  to  execute,  such  a study  would 
yield  the  best  forecasting  results. 
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Another  limitation  is  the  period  of  the  BCM  introduction  stage.  Advertisers 


usually  execute  advertising  programs  over  a long  time  period.  They  usually  plan  to 

roll-out  commercial  alone  may  not  be  able  to  represent  all  of  the  brand  messages 
advertisers  want  to  communicate  in  the  introductory  stage. 

Another  problem  involves  selecting  subbrands.  Not  every  brand  in  this  study  uses 
a truly  new  name.  Some  brands  are  the  subbrands  of  already-known  brands  (Bud  Ice, 
Miller  Genuine  Drat),  Michelob  Golden  Draft),  while  the  others  use  new  brand  names 
(O'Doul’s,  Ice  House,  Sharp’s).  The  subbrands  could  have  more  awareness,  familiarity, 
credibility,  or  brand  equity  from  their  mother  brands'  names.  As  reviewed  in  the 
literature,  they  might  had  an  advantage  over  brands  using  new  names  because  of  degrees 
of  risk  and  boosted  trial  purchases. 

Media  Dollars  and  Frequency 

This  study  did  not  control  the  media  budget  and  the  frequency  of  brand  exposure 
during  their  advertising  programs.  It  is  feasible  that  brands  which  spent  more  money 
would  have  gained  a larger  proportion  of  reach  and  frequency.  They  might  have  had 
more  significant  advertising  effects  on  consumers.  Cobb-Walgren  et  al.  (I99S)  suggest 
that  brands  with  higher  advertising  budgets  yield  substantially  higher  levels  of  brand 
equity.  In  turn,  the  brand  with  higher  equity  generated  significantly  greater  preferences 


The  Measure  of  The  Success  of  Brands 


and  it  is  difficult  to  isc 
rising  often  occurs  ov. 


advertising  accurately.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  implications  derived  from  this 
study  should  be  used  with  other  marketing  and  communication  tools. 


the  commercials  of  the  brands.  The  main  message  categories  and  the  message 
subcategories  do  not  differentiate  brands  significantly.  Theoretically,  new  products 
should  lit  into  the  informational  category  because  advertisers  must  inform  consumers  that 
the  brand  is  new  and  different  from  other  existing  brands.  This  failure  of  testing  the 
hypothesis  may  derive  from  the  brand  itself  and  the  product  category  of  brands. 

As  mentioned  in  the  limitations,  some  brands  used  in  the  study  were  the 
subbrands  of  well-established  brands.  They  have  already  generated  brand  equity  In 
addition,  the  product  category  is  beer,  a low-involvement  product.  Advertisers  may  not 


Although  I 


the  main  message  strategy  failed  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  they 
would  have  an  effect  on  brand  messages,  the  executional  variables  involving  brand 
information,  a content  factored  significantly  in  the  commercials  of  the  successful  brand. 

safety,  and  convenience  in  use.  had  positive  effects  on  the  success  of  the  brands.  ^Thc 
results  revealed  that  variables  concerning  the  product  features  and  superiority  helped 
differentiate  the  commercials  of  the  successful  brands  from  those  of  the  less-successful 
brands  This  suggests  that  it  is  important  for  a commercial  to  explicitly  demonstrate  the 
information  about  authentic  superiority  claims,  which  would  reinforce  the  functional  and 
emotional  benefits  of  the  product.  This  also  implies  that  although  message  strategy  had 
no  effect  on  the  success  of  brands,  it  is  preferable  to  use  unique  selling  proposition 
strategy  or  preemptive  strategy  in  positioning  the  new  brands 

Advertising  tones  and  appeals  are  critical  to  differentiate  brand  messages  It  is 

order  to  represent  innovation.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  suggestion  of  Aaker 
( 1 996)  that  in  order  to  reflect  leadership,  a brand  must  tab  innovation  within  the  product 
class— whether  a brand  is  moving  ahead  technologically. 

Among  other  necessary  advertising  appeals  are  suspensefui  tone,  and  safety 
appeal.  It  can  be  reasonably  implied  that  a suspenseful  tone  will  attract  the  audience's 


vill  feel  they 


The  reason  these  appeals  have  a negative  effect  on  the  success  of  the  brands  was 

Information  about  packaging  also  negatively  affected  the  success  of  the  brands. 
Usually,  in  introducing  a new  brand,  the  package  or  label  information  is  critical. 

discourage  a consumer  purchase.  However,  showing  the  package  of  new  brands  on  the 
screen  is  still  important  because  advertisers  must  get  the  consumer  aware  and  recall  the 
brand  name  and  its  package. 

because  beer  is  a low-involvement  product  and  new  learning  or  the  information 
concerning  price,  availability,  economy  or  research  to  strengthen  brand  message  does  not 

not  affect  the  success  of  the  brands.  There  is  no  need  to  include  these  variables  in 
advertising  messages  because  they  do  not  influence  a consumer’s  attitude 

Comparisons  to  other  products  did  not  affect  these  commercials.  No  significant 
differences  were  found  in  this  item  between  a successful  brand  or  a less-successfol  brand. 
This  also  suggests  that  comparative  strategy  does  not  work  well  in  roll-out  brands. 


Leadership  Trails 

Similar  to  the  executional  variables,  certain  leadership  traits  in  commercial 
messages  helped  successful  brands  differentiate  themselves  from  their  competing  peers. 
These  traits  included  knowledge,  strength  of  conviction,  and  fluency  of  speech 

The  three  traits  represented  a key  construct  of  personalities:  credibility.  This 
construct  is  critical  to  advertising  messages  to  promote  a trial  purchase  of  a new  brand. 
Moldovan  (1985)  was  convinced  that  credibility  appear  to  be  the  necessary  element 
across  all  product  categories  because  credibility  implies  "worthiness  of  belief." 

The  reason  credibility  affects  the  success  of  brands  is  because  it  is  correlated  to 
persuasion.  In  turn,  this  leads  to  brand  choice.  Aaker  et  ai.  ( 1 996)  point  out  that 
consumers  view  the  information  in  ads  as  coming  from  a source,  with  sources  varying  in 
“credibility."  The  more  credible  the  source,  the  more  persuasive  the  ad  is  likely  to  be  in 
getting  its  audience  to  accept  its  message. 

Two  traits  were  found  to  have  a negative  effect  on  successful  advertising.  The 
first  is  “attractiveness"  This  trait  is  closely  related  to  items  concerning  the 
"cute/adorable"  and  “warm  and  caring"  tones  in  the  section  of  the  executional  elements 
found  in  this  study.  These  items  seem  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  "suspenseful"  variable 
which  that  had  a positive  effect  on  the  success  of  the  brands.  This  suggests  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  demonstrate  a beer  brand  in  a delicate  or  meek  tone. 

Another  detrimental  trait  is  "ability  to  enlist  cooperation."  It  had  a negative  effect 
on  the  success  of  the  brands.  This  is  probably  because  beer  is  often  thought  of  as  a fun, 
friendly,  and  social  product.  Brands  should  not  be  portrayed  as  dominant  because  this 
can  create  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  brand 


I task  for  advertisers. 


Creative  strategy  is  a potential  tool  for  advertisers  and  creative  people  in  selecting  which 
the  stimuli  in  advertisements  will  have  a high  probability  of  being  processed  correctly  by 
the  target  audience.  Although  there  are  various  recommendations  for  creative  strategies, 
an  investigation  of  the  elements  in  commercial  messages  which  can  differentiate  brands 

success  within  the  beer  category. 

Advertising  can  also  have  implications  for  building  a strong  brand  and  managing 
brand  equity  Advertisement  of  a successful  roll-out  brand  contributes  to  establishing  the 
image  of  the  brand  in  the  BCM  introduction  stage.  This  image  could  be  the  platform  of 
brand  equity  the  brand  would  gradually  generate  in  the  subsequent  stages. 

Table  5-1  summarizes  some  guidelines  for  advertisers  as  suggested  by  this  study. 


suggested  toTiiii-Siudy 


Table  5-1— continued. 

Use 

Suspenseful 
Safety  appeal 


Research  results 

Graphic  Display 
Welfare  Appeal 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  executional  elements  in  television 
commercials  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  brands  during  the  brand  introductions. 
Certain  elements  were  communicated  in  commercials,  which  differentiated  the  successful 


brands  from  the  less-successful  brands.  These  elements  are  message  content,  creative 
executional  devices,  and  leadership  traits.  In  the  introductory  stage,  a new  brand  must  be 
rationally  demonstrated  to  be  new  and  superior.  The  brand  information  should 
demonstrate  the  feature,  innovation,  and  superiority  of  the  product.  Advertising 
executional  variables  must  get  attention  and  be  persuasive.  Leadership  traits,  especially 
credibility,  must  be  reinforced  in  brand  messages  in  order  to  strengthen  the  consumer's 
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In  the  introduction  stage,  the  best  advertising  must  combine  both  meaningful 
content  and  brilliant  creative  execution.  This  suggests  that  advertisers  must  not  only 

image  of  the  brand  to  the  consumer's  mind.  The  image  the  brand  establishes  in  this  stage 
would  differentiate  it  from  other  products. 


study  should  be  avoided.  The  most  imponant  constraint  was  reliability.  The  results  the 
intercoder  reliability  of  this  study  were  relatively  low  and  the  size  of  the  sample  was 
small,  so  a generalization  of  the  finding  was  limited.  The  study  should  be  replicated 
with  a greater  number  of  commercials  and  a stronger  score  of  reliability  checks. 

Another  limitation  was  the  validation  of  present  research  design.  As  mentioned, 

validity  by  considering  construct  validity  rather  than  using  sales  or  market  share  as  a 
measure  of  the  success  of  brands.  In  doing  so,  the  exeeutional  variables  which  exist  in 

measuring  the  .success  of  advertising. 

Because  the  results  of  this  study  were  limited  to  brands  of  beer,  difference  in 
product  category  should  be  taken  into  account  for  future  research.  It  is  possible  another 


given  product  category  could  have  differ 
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This  study  was  also  limited  to  television  commercials.  Advertisers  can 
disseminate  brand  messages  through  various  vehicles,  and  further  investigation  should  be 
conducted  in  other  media  options. 


APPENDIX  A 

EXECUTIONAL  VARIABLE  RELATED  TO  ADVERTISING  EFFECTIVENESS 
Authors:  Haley,  R.,  Richardson,  l.  and  Baldwin,  B.  (1984). 

Title  of  study:  The  effccte  of  nonverbal  eominumcaiion  in  television  advcniiing, 


Number  of  artifacts 
Music  type  is  "other” 
Exaggerated 


Relation  of  pitcher  to 
Occupation  suggested  by 


Author:  Moldovan,  S.  (1985). 


Did  a good  job  of  making  its 

points 

Clear 

Informative 

A good  way  to  show  the  product 
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Author:  Stewait,  D„  and  Furse,  D.  (1986) 

Title  of  study:  Effective  television  advertising:  a study  of  1000  commercial}. 


Brand  name  reinforces  product  use 
Brand-differentiating  claim 
Opening  surprise/suspense 
Demonstration  of  product  in  use 
Demonstration  of  results  of  use 

Live  action  P 
Relaxed/comfortabie 

Indirect  comparison  w/h  unnamed  competition 
Sensory 

Continuity  of  action 
Family-branded  product 


Nutrition/health 
Attributes/ingredients  major  fix 
Conservative  traditional 

No  principal  character 

Total  propositions 

Total  appeals 

Background  cast 

Number  of  on  screen  character 


Prediction  of  New  Product  Commercials 


Ogilvy , D , and  Raphaelson.  J.  (1982). 


APPENDIX  B 

PREDICTION  OF  COMPREHENSION 
AND  PERSUASION  OF  NEW  PRODUCT  COMMERCIALS 


Author:  Stewart.  D.,  and  Furse,  D.  (1986). 


Title  of  study:  Effective  television  advertising.  Aslufe) 


Prediction  of  Comprehension  of  New  Product  Commercials 


Brand-differentiating  message 
Auditory  memory  device 
Humor*5 

Front-end  impact 


Product  attributes/components 
Company  identification 

Brand-differentiating  message 
Serious/graphics 


Factor  1:  Brand-differentiating  message 


Superiority  claim  (-  39) 


i other  product  (-.38) 


lies  (.63) 


Company  manufacturing  or  distributing  product  is  identified  (.71) 
Product  is  double  branded  (.69) 

Brand  name  reinforces  product  benefit  (.60) 

Factor  8:  Serious/graphics 
Somber/serious  tone  (.77) 

Graphic  displays  (.51) 

Factor  9:  Continuity 
Continuity  of  action  (.80) 

Number  of  vignettes  (-.80) 


-Cute/adorable 
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••  Total  information:  The  number  of  different  pieces  of  information  presented  in  the 


-Value 

-Quality 

-Economy/savings 
-Dependability/  reliability/durability 
-Sensory  information  (taste,  fragrance, 
touch,  comfort) 

-Nutrition/health 
-Independent  research  results 

-Research  results  from  unidentified 
-Company  image  or  reputation 


-Aesthetic  claims  (styling,  color) 
-Components,  contents,  or  ingredients 

-Packaging 


-Results  of  using  (either  tangible  or 
intangible) 

-User's  satisfaction/dedication/loyalty 


-New  product  or  new/improved  product 
-Characteristics  or  image  of  users 


APPENDIX  C 

FINDINGS  OF  LEADERSHIP  TRAIT  STUDY 


Table  C-I 

C.haracisrisiics-of.Leaders.  Acm 


Physical  Characteristics 


Social  Background 
Education 


Intelligence  and  Ability 

Knowledge 
Fluency  of  speech 


Adaptability 
Adjustment,  normality 
Aggressiveness,  Assertivenest 


Ascendance,  dominance 


Mid  1970  Surveys  of  Research  Findings 

Number  of  Number  of  Zero  or 

Positive  Findings  Negative  Findings 

1948  1970  1948 

Survey  Survey  Survey  Only 

5 24 


14 

19 


25 

15 


31  6 


Table  C- 1 —continued. 


Characteristics 

Independence,  nonconformity 
Objectivity,  tough-mindcdness 
Originality,  creativity 
Personal  integrity,  ethical  conduct 
Resourcefulness 
Self-confidence 
Strength  of  conviction 
Tolerance  of  stress 


Number  of  Number  of  Zero  or 

Positive  Findings  Negative  Findings 

Survey  Survey  Survey  Only 


Task-related  Characteristics 
Drive  to  achieve,  desire  to  excel 
Drive  for  responsibility 
Enterprise,  initiative 
Persistence  against  obstacles 
Responsibility  in  the  pursuit  of  objectives 


Social  Characteristics 
Ability  to  enlist  cooperation 
Administration  ability 
Attractiveness 
Cooperativeness 
Nurturance 
Popularity,  prestige 
Sociability,  interpersonal  skills 
Social  participation 
Tact,  diplomacy 


Note:  In  the  surveys,  a positive,  or  significant,  relationship  means  that  (I)  a given  trait 
was  significantly  correlated  with  some  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  leaders,  (2)  a 
sample  of  leaders  was  found  to  differ  significantly  from  a sample  of  followers  on  the 
trait,  (3)  a sample  of  effective  leader  was  found  to  differ  significantly  from  a sample  of 
ineffective  leaders  on  the  trait,  or  (4)  a sample  of  high-status  leaders  (such  as  top 
managers)  was  found  to  differ  significantly  from  a sample  of  low-status  leaders  (such  as 
first-line  supervisors)  on  the  trait. 


APPENDIX  D 

RULES  FOR  CODING  COMMERCIALS 


rand  advertises.  The  question  in  this  study  i 
tessage  typology,  2)  Exccutional  elements,  i 


iais  from  six  different  brands  of  beer.  You 
lelp  the  research  investigate  how  each 
distinguished  into  three  sections:  1)  Main 
id  3)  Leadership  traits.  The  code  book  will 


au  understand  the  ope 


itions  for  answering  the  question 
question,  skip  it  temporarily.  Then,  return  to  the  questl 
nswered.  Since  several  of  the  commercials  may  be  toe 
few  question  at  a time,  feel  free  to  review  the  commer 


If  you 


Your  assistance  with  this  study  is  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you 
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APPENDIX  E 

CODEBBOOK  AND  LISTS  OF  OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 


Directions:  Each  commercial  should  be  assigned  to  a specific  category.  If  you  encounter 

this  list  of  operational  definitions  and  study  it  thoroughly  before  making  a coding 

specify  the  categoiy,  code  the  ad  as  “other." 

If  at  all  possible,  each  commercial  should  first  be  categorized  as  one  of  two 
general  types:  1)  Informational/Rational  or  2)  Image/Emotional.  The  basis  for  your 
decision  should  be  the  primary  focus  of  the  ad.  Watch  the  commercial  and  decide  what 
the  primary  focus  or  overall-type  is. 

INFORMATIONAL/RATIONAL  ads  primarily  focus  on  information  or  facts 
about  the  brand  or  product  presented  in  some  logical  way  to  suggest  some  reason  or 
purchasing  the  brand  or  product. 

IMAGE/EMOTIONAL-type  ads  primarily  focus  on  creating  an  image  or  mood. 
Sometimes  these  ads  are  referred  to  as  “soft-sell”  ads.  Usually  (but  not  always)  there  is 
little  or  no  information  content  present  in  the  sense  of  facts  about  the  brand  or  product.  If 
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After  you  have  determined  which  of  these 
(InformationabRational  vs.  Image/Emotional),  the 


Type  of  InformaiionahRational  Ads 

1.  COMPARATIVE:  These  ads  explicitly  mention  competing  brands.  Explicit 

comparisons  may  be  made  of  the  attributes,  characteristics,  or  benefits  of  using 
the  advertised  brand  relative  to  an  explicitly  named  competing  brand. 

2.  UNIQUE  SELLING  PROPOSITION:  These  ads  explicitly  claim  of  assert  that  the 

advertised  brand  is  unique  or  is  the  only  one  available  to  contain  some  ingredient, 
possesses  some  attribute  or  characteristic,  or  provide  some  benefit  in  using  the 
brand.  (Note:  If  competing  brands  are  explicitly  mentioned,  then  the  ad  should  be 
coded  "Comparative,"  even  if  uniqueness  is  also  explicitly  claimed.) 

3.  PREEMPTIVE:  These  ads  do  not  explicitly  claim  uniqueness,  but  claims  or 

suggesting  through  factual-type  statements  (claims  or  assertions)  that  the 
advertised  brand  is  superior  for  some  reason.  If  such  statements  inferring 
superiority  can  realistically  be  substantiated  or  directly  proved  through  some  sort 
of  empirical  test  or  measurement,  then  code  the  commercial  "preemptive  ."  If  it  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  these  statements  could  be  substantiated,  empirically 


d,  measured,  or  directly  proved,  the 


• the  hyperbole  category. 


HYPERBOLE:  These  ads  are  very  similar  to  the  "preemptive"  category.  The 


difference  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  the  claim  or  assertion  can  be  substantiated, 
tested,  measured,  or  directly  proved.  Clearly  these  ads  are  of  the 
"informational/rational  type,"  and  there  is  no  explicit  claim  of  uniqueness  or 
mention  of  competing  brands.  But,  the  primary  focus  of  the  ad  is  on  leading  the 
audience  to  believe  that  the  advertised  brand  is  superior  for  some  reason.  The 
primary  message  may  be  stated,  claimed,  asserted,  or  strongly  implied;  however, 
such  statements,  claims,  assertions,  or  implications  are  not  realistically 
substantial,  empirically  testable,  measurable,  or  amenable  to  direct  proof. 
Typically,  the  product  will  claim  to  be  the  best,  better,  finest  without 
identification  or  dimension  or  attribute. 

5.  GENERIC-INFO:  These  ads  do  not  focus  a particular  brand  but  on  the  product-class 

in  general.  Again,  it  is  the  primary  focus  of  the  ad  that  is  important.  If  the 
product-class  is  the  primary  focus  and  not  a particular  brand,  but  the  ad  is  clearly 
“informational,"  then  it  isMgeneric-info." 

6.  OTHER-INFO:  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  code  an  “Informational" 

commercial  into  one  of  the  above  categories.  If,  after  examining  the  ad,  you  feel 
that  it  is  “Informational"  but  docs  not  fit  into  any  of  the  above  categories,  then 
code  it  “Other-info." 


I USER-IMAGE:  These  ads  primarily  fo 


lifestyles.  The  main  thrust  of  the  ad  is  on  the  people  or  persons  who  use  the 
brand,  rather  than  in  the  brand  itself. 

2 BRAND-IMAGE:  These  ads  primarily  focus  on  the  image  surrounding  the  brand 
itself.  The  ads  try  to  convey  a brand  “personality."  The  primary  focus  is  on  the 
image  of  the  brand  instead  of  users  of  the  brand.  Quality,  status,  prestige,  etc.  are 
often  attributed  to  the  brand. 

3.  USE-OCCASION:  These  ads  focus  primarily  on  the  experience  of  using  the  brand  or 

particular  experiences  of  use,  and  the  advertised  brand 

4.  GENERIC-IMAGE:  These  ads  do  not  focus  on  a particular  brand  but  on  the  product- 

class  as  a whole.  While  “Image/Emotional”  in  nature,  the  primary  focus  is  on  the 
product-class  instead  of  a particular  brand. 

5 OTHER-IMAGE:  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  code  an  “Image/Emotional” 

commercial  into  one  of  the  above  categories.  If,  after  examining  the  ad,  you  feel 
that  it  is  “Image/Emotional"  but  does  not  fit  into  any  of  the  above  categories,  then 
code  it  “Other-Image." 


is  If  you 


Informaiion  Content 

10  percent  off  sale. 

2.  Value:  Refers  to  some  combination  of  price  and  quality  or  quantity,  as  in  more  x 
for  money,  better  quality  at  a low  price,  the  best  value  for  the  best  dollar 

3.  Quality:  Refers  to  how  good  the  product  or  service  is;  may  refer  to  craftsmanship 
and/or  attention  during  manufacture,  use  of  quality  (better,  best)  ingredients  or 
components,  length  of  time  to  produce  or  create  the  product. 

4.  Economy/savings:  Refers  to  saving  money  or  time  either  in  the  original  purchase 
or  in  the  use  of  the  product  relative  to  other  products  in  the  category. 

5.  Dependability/  reliability/durability:  information  concerning  how 


6 Sensory  information  (taste,  fragrance,  touch,  comfort):  Information  concerning  a 
sensory  experience:  "smell  April  fresh,"  "tastes  homemade,"  "feel  silky  smooth," 
"smooth  taste,”  "luxurious  comfort." 

7.  Aesthetic  claims  (styling,  color):  Information  concerning  appearance,  classic 
beauty,  and  so  on  of  the  product  either  when  purchased  or  when  prepared  in  final 

8 Components,  contents,  or  ingredients:  What  went  into  the  making  or  manufacture 
of  the  product— for  example,  "contain  lanolin,"  “made  with  pudding  " These 
contents  should  be  in  the  product  purchased,  not  ingredients  added  to  the  product 
by  the  consumer  in  preparation  for  use. 

9.  Availability:  Any  information  concerning  the  place(s)  the  consumer  may 


purchase  or  otherwise  obtain  the  product— for  example,  "available  in 
supermarket,"  "look  for  it  in  the  dairy  section.”  May  also  refers  to  places  where 
the  product  is  not  available — for  example,  "not  available  in  all  areas  ” 

' 10.  Packaging:  Information  about  the  packaging  of  the  product — for  example,  "look 
for  the  package  with  the  red  spoon,"  “look  for  our  special  two  in  one  package," 
"the  package  is  reusable,"  "in  the  convenient  one  package." 

1 1 Guarantee  or  warranty:  Refers  to  any  information  concerning  the  presence  of  a 


guarantee  or  warranty,  including  but  not  restrict  to  money  back  offers,  offers  to 
repair  of  service  the  product  in  the  event  of  problems,  or  offers  to  replace  the 
product  if  the  consumer  is  dissatisfied  or  has  a problem. 

12.  Safety:  Information  concerning  the  safety  of  the  product — for  example,  “has  a 
built-in  cut-off  switch,"  "nontoxic,"  “won't  harm  delicate  hair." 


13  Nutritionfhealth:  Info 


characteristics  of  the  product — for  example,  "fortified  with  vitamin  D,"  “the 
formula  doctors  recommend,"  “relieves  iron-poor  blood." 

14  Independent  research  results:  Information  offered  about  tests  of  the  product  or  of 
product  users  that  were  canted  out  by  an  identified  individual  or  organization 
other  than  the  company  manufacturing  or  distributing  the  product,  such  as 
Underwriter's  Laboratory,  a leading  university,  or  the  U S.  government.  Such 
tests  may  concern  objective  product  characteristics  (“lasts  twice  as  long")  or  may 
be  related  to  user  preferences  ("preferred  by  two-third  of  people  surveyed"). 

I 5.  Company-sponsor  research  results:  Information  about  tests  of  the  product  or 
users  of  the  product  that  were  carried  out  by  the  company  manufacturing  or 
distributing  the  product— for  example,  the  Pepsi  challenge. 

16  Research  results  from  unidentified  source:  Information  about  tests  of  the  product 
or  users  of  the  product  when  the  source  of  the  test  results  is  not  identified. 

1 7.  New  uses:  Refers  to  any  information  about  a new  way  to  use  an  established 
product — for  example,  “use  X brand  paper  cups  for  sorting  and  storing  nuts  and 
bolts,”  “new  recipes,"  "use  Y baking  soda  to  deodorize  refrigerator." 

18.  Company  image  or  reputation:  Retcrs  to  any  information  about  the  image  or 
reputation  of  the  company  that  manufactures  or  distribute  the  product— for 
example,  “we've  been  in  business  longer  than  anyone  else,"  “we  try  harder,"  "the 
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19.  Results  of  using  (either  tangible  or  intangible):  Any  information  concerning  the 
outcomes  associated  with  the  use  of  the  product,  “make  you  feel  healthier," — or  a 
negative  form — “won't  yellow  floors." 

20.  User's  satisfaction/dedication/loyalty:  Refers  to  any  information  concerning 
user's  satisfaction,  preference  for  the  brand,  or  length  of  the  time  consumer  has 
used  the  advertised  product — for  example,  “I'd  never  give  up  my  Tide,"  “I  always 

21 . Superiority  claim:  Information  that  claims  that  advertised  product  is  better  than 
competitive  products  or  an  older  version  of  the  advertised  product  in  some 
particular  way(s). 

22.  Convenience  in  use:  Information  concerning  the  ease  with  which  the  product  may 
be  obtained,  prepared,  used,  or  disposed  of. 

23.  Special  offer  or  event:  Information  concerning  special  event  such  as  sales, 
contests,  two-for-one  deals,  premiums,  or  rebates  to  occur  for  a specified  limited 

24.  New  product  or  new/improved  product  features:  Refers  to  any  information 
concerning  a new  product  introduction,  new  components,  ingredients,  features,  or 
characteristics  of  an  existing  product  or  an  improvement  (qualitative  or 
quantitative)  in  any  feature,  component,  ingredient,  or  characteristic  of  an  existing 
product— for  example,  “new  and  improved.”  “now  with  50  percent  less  sugar." 
“new,  milder . . .,"  “new,  stronger . . .,"  "now  with  built-in  flash." 


25.  Use  occasion;  Information  that  clearly  suggests  an  appropriate  use  occasion  or 
situation  for  the  product — for  example,  “buy  film  for  the  Christmas  season," 
“enjoy  Jello  at  a birthday  party,"  "the  beer  for  special  occasions." 

26.  Characteristics  or  image  of  users:  Refers  to  any  information  concerning  the 
typcfs)  of  individual  who  might  use  the  advertised  product — for  example,  “for  the 
young  at  heart,"  "for  the  busy  career  woman." 


27.  Product  is  double  branded:  Refers  to  the  product  that  has  two  brand  names — for 
example,  Keepler  Rich'n  Chips,  Cannon  AEI,  Ford  Fairmont. 

28.  Company  manufacturing  or  distributing  product  is  identified:  Refers  to  the 
company  manufacturing  or  distributing  the  product  identified  in  the  commercial, 
either  as  part  of  the  brand  name  (Ford  Fairmont)  or  explicitly  ("another  fine 
product  from  General  Foods").  (Note:  Do  not  include  copyright  identifiers  as 
company  identifiers.) 

Congruence  of  Commercial  Elements 

29.  Brand  names  reinforce  product  benefit:  Refers  to  the  name  of  the  advertised 
brand  that  can  suggest  or  reinforce  the  benefit  of  the  product.  For  example,  some 
brand  names  provide  no  product  information  (Tide,  Duz,  Cheer,  Gleem);  some 
brand  names  reinforce  a product  benefit  somewhat  (Dove,  Caress,  Life-saver 
Radical,  Firestone  721  Tires,  Anyday  Panty-liners);  while  some  brand  names  state 
exactly  (or  almost)  what  product  is  or  will  do  (Bonz  Dog  Biscuits)  or  is  by  strong 
reputation  clearly  identified  with  the  product  category  or  particular  benefit 
(Kodak  Instamatic  Camera). 


Visual  Devices 

30.  Graphic  display:  Refers  lo  the  commercial  that  uses  graphic  displays  or  charts  as 
part  of  its  presentation.  Such  graphics  may  be  computer  generated 

Auditory  Devices 

3 1 . Memorable  rhymes,  slogan,  or  mnemonics:  Nonmusical  rhymes  or  other 
mnemonic  (memory  aid  devices)  may  be  incorporated  in  lyric  of  a song,  but  must 
also  stand  alone,  apart  from  music— for  example,  “You’re  in  good  hands  with 
Allstate,"  “Get  a piece  of  the  rock." 


32.  Attributes  or  ingredients  are  major  appeal:  A major  focus  of  the  commercial  is  to 
communicate  about  how  the  product  is  made  (for  example,  care  in  manufacturing) 
or  ingredients  (for  example,  the  only  toothpaste  with  stannous  fluoride). 

33.  Sexual  appeal:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  sexual  cues. 

34.  Comfort  appeal:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  cues  appealing  to  creature 

35.  Safety  appeal:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  cues  appealing  to  being  free  from 
fear  or  physical  danger 

36.  Enjoyment  appeal:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  cue  about  enjoying  life  to  the 
fullest,  having  good  food  and  drink,  and  so  on. 

37.  Welfare  appeal:  Main  focus  is  on  caring  or  providing  for  others  (for  example,  gift 
giving). 

38.  Social  approval:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  belonging,  winning  friends, 
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39.  Self-esteem  or  self-image.  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  feeling  better  about 
oneself,  improving  oneself,  being  a better  person. 

40.  Achievement:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  obtaining  superiority  over  others, 
getting  ahead,  winning. 

41.  Excitement,  sensation,  variety:  Main  focus  of  commercial  is  on  adding 
excitement,  thrills,  variety  to  life,  avoiding  boredom. 

Commercial  Tone  or  Atmosphere 

42.  Cute/adorable 

43.  Hard  sell 

44.  Warm  and  caring 

45.  Modem/contemporary 

46.  Wholesome/healthy 

47.  Technological/futuristic 

48.  Conservative/traditional 

49.  Old  Fashioned/nostalgic 

50.  Happy/fun-loving 

51.  Cool/laid  back 

52.  Somber/serious 

53.  Uneasy/tense/irritated 

54.  Relaxed/comfortable 

56.  Humorous 


Suspcnscful 


8 Rough/ nigged 


rial  in  any  form 


11.  Emotional  balance.  • 


Independence,  i 


nfbrmity 


16.  Originality,  creativity 

17.  Personal  integrity,  ethical  conduct 

18.  Resourcefulness 

19.  Self-confidence 

20.  Strength  of  conviction 

21.  Tolerance  of  stress 
TaskjglaislChiuaflaiflies 

22.  Drive  to  achieve,  desire  to  excel 

23.  Drive  for  responsibility 

26.  Responsibility  in  the  pursuit  of  objecti' 

27.  Task  orientation 


30.  Cooperativeness 

31.  Nurturance 


bility,  interpersonal  skills 


4.  Social  participation 


APPENDIX  F 

CODING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


and  logical  manner 

COMPARATIVE:  show  or  explicitly  mention  competing  brands 
UNIQUE  SELLING  PROPOSITION  explicitly  claims  or  assertion 

PREEMPTIVE:  tactually  based  but  no  claim  of  uniqueness  or  ment 

HYPERBOLE:  build  around  exaggerated  or  extravagant  claims 
GENERIC  INFO:  factual  message  focused  on  product  class 
OTHER-INFO 

USER  IMAGE:  focus  on  the  users  of  a brand  and  their  lifestyles 
BRAND  IMAGE:  image  of  brand  itself  (quality,  prestige,  status) 
USE  OCCASION:  focus  on  the  experience  of  using  the  brand 
GENERIC-IMAGE:  image  of  product  class 


OTHER-IMAGE 
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II  EXECUTIONAL  ELEMENTS 


Directions:  Based  on  a ten-point  scale,  ranging  from  Not  at  all  (0)  to  Excellent  (9).  please 
rate  how  well  the  ad  communicates  each  of  the  following  executionai  variables.  If  you 
encounter  a variable  which  you  are  uncertain  about  its  meaning,  return  to  the  rule  of 
coding  and  study  its  operational  definition  thoroughly. 

NOT  AT  ALL  EXCELLENT 

1 Price  0123456789 


2.  Value 

3.  Quality 

4.  Economy/savings 

5.  Dependability/  reliability/durability 

6.  Sensory  information  (taste,  fragrance,  touch, 
comfort) 

7.  Aesthetic  claims  (styling,  color) 

8.  Components,  contents,  or  ingredients 

9.  Availability 

10.  Packaging 

1 1 . Guarantee  or  warranty 

12.  Safety 

13.  Nutrition/health 

14  Independent  research  results 
15.  Company-sponsor  research  results 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


5 6 7 8 9 


0 12  3 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


8 9 


0 12  3 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


6.  Research  results  from  unidentified  source 
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17.  New  uses 

18.  Company  image  or  reputation 

19.  Results  of  using  (either  tangible  or  intangible) 

20.  User's  satisfaction/dedicalion/loyalty 

2 1 . Superiority  claim 

22.  Convenience  in  use 

23.  Special  offer  or  event 

24.  New  product  or  new/improved  product  features 

25.  Use  occasion 


NOT  AT  ALL 
0 12  3 


0 12  3 


26.  Characteristics  or  image  of  users 

27.  Product  is  double  branded 

28.  Company  manufacturing  or  distributing  product 
is  identified 

29.  Brand  names  reinforces  product  benefit 

30.  Graphic  display 

3 1 . Memorable  rhymes,  slogan,  or  mnemonics 

32.  Attributes  of  ingredients  are  major  appeal 
33  Sexual  appeal 

34.  Comfort  appeal 

35.  Safety  appeal 

36.  Enjoyment  appeal 

37.  Welfare  appeal 


5 6 7 8 9 


5 6 7 8 9 


5 6 7 8 9 


38  Social  approval 

39.  Self-esteem  or  self-image 

40.  Achievement 


NOT  AT  ALL 


EXCELLENT 
6 7 8 9 


0 12  3 


5 6 7 8 9 


43.  Hard  sell 

44.  Warm  and  caring 

45.  Modem/contemporary 

46.  Wholesome/healthy 

47.  Technologicai/futuristtc 

48.  Conservative/traditional 

49.  Old  Fashioned/nostalgic 

50.  Happy/fun-loving 

51.  Cool/laid  back 

52.  Somber/serious 

53.  Uneasy/tense/irritated 
54  Relaxed/comfortable 

55.  Glamorous 

56.  Humorous 

57.  Suspenseful 

58.  Rough/rugged 

59.  Direct  comparison  with  other  product 


0123456789 
0123456789 
0123456789 
0123456789 
0123456789 
0123456789 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 

0123456789 


60.  Puffery/unsubstantiated  claim 

61.  Front-end  impact 

62.  Continuity  of  action 

63.  Vignettes 

64.  Music  a major  element 

65.  Music  present 


Time  package  is  < 


NOT  AT  ALL  EXCELLENT 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ? 
23456789 


Time  brand  name  is  on  so 
Time  actual  product  is 


Times  brand  name  or  logo 


(number) 


Ill  LEADERSHIP  TRAITS 


DIRECTIONS:  Based  on  a ten-point  scale,  ranging  from  Not  at  all  (0)  to  Excellent  (9), 
please  rate  how  well  the  brand  demonstrates  each  of  the  following  traits  in  its 
commercial. 


1.  Activity,  energy 

2.  Intelligence 

3.  Judgment,  decisiveness 

4.  Knowledge 

5.  Fluency  of speech 

6.  Adaptability 

7.  Adjustment,  normality 

8.  Aggressiveness,  Assertiveness 

9.  Alertness 

10.  Ascendance,  dominance 

11.  Emotional  balance,  control 

12.  Enthusiasm 

13.  Extroversion 


5.  Objectivity,  tough-mindedncss 

6.  Originality,  creativity 


NOT  AT  ALL  EXCELLENT 

0123456789 


0 1 2 3 4 5 


0 12  3 


5 6 7 8 9 


0 12  3 


5 6 7 8 9 


8 9 


NOT  AT  ALL 


17.  Personal  integrity,  ethical  conduct 

18.  Resourcefulness 

19.  Self-confidence 

20.  Strength  of  conviction 

21.  Tolerance  of  stress 

22.  Drive  to  achieve,  desire  to  excel 

23.  Drive  for  responsibility 

24.  Enterprise,  initiative 

25.  Persistence  against  obstacles 

26.  Responsibility  in  the  pursuit  of  objectives 

27.  Task  orientation 

28.  Ability  to  enlist  cooperation 

30.  Cooperativeness 

3 1 . Nurturance 

32.  Popularity,  prestige 

33.  Sociability,  interpersonal  skills 


34.  Social  participation 
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